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ABSTRACT 

This monograph, consisting of tvo papers, is intended 
to assist the teaching profession to analyze and study the broad 
picture of inservice education of teachers. In the first paper, a 
rationale for the presev;t state of the art is given and also a 
projection for the future. Differing, but equally effective, 
approaches to the inservice education of teachers are analyzed. 
Factors that determine program purposes and characteristics are 
discussed. Scenarios of three illustrative inservice education 
programs are presented in detail. In the second paper, a number of 
basic conditions that need to be considered in planning for more 
viable inservice alternatives are considered, and suggestions on hov 
some of these issues may be resolved are offered. The point is made 
that the "whys" and "hows" of inservice education will be understood 
more clearly if they are examined in relationship to foreseeable 
changes in the total approach to teacher education, and school 
conditions in general. (JD) 
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FOREWORD 



The literature about continuing developnent of education personnel is 
comprised largely of studies and accounts of specific training programs. 
Only recently has much attention been given to the big picture, that is, to 
comprehensive treatments of what inservice education mecuis, what its purposes 
should ber and how it should be governed, financed, delivered, and evaluated. 
Such treatments are essential preliminary steps to the development by the 
profession of an urgently needed theoretical rationale for inservice education. 

This monograph, consisting of two papers by highly qualified authors, 
is intended to assist the profession to analyze and study the big picture 
of inservice education. It is hoped that these two basic treatments will 
provide a groundwork for the profession to move ahead with its task of 
developing a comprehensive conceptualization of inservice education within 
which national, state, institutional, and local district policies can be 
formulated. 

The two papers focus primarily on the inservice education of teachers. 
While it is recognized that all education professionals need career-long 
staff development, it seems appropriate to limit the scope of this monograph 
as noted since current conditions have assigned a priority of immediacy to 
the inservice education of classroom teachers. 

In the first of the two papers. Dr. Herbert Hite provides a rationale 
for the present state of the art and a projection for the future. He 
analyzes differing, but equally effective, approaches to the inservice 
education of teachers, and notes the factors which determine program purposes 
and characteristics. He then presents detailed scenarios of three illustrative 
inservice education programs, clustering the determiners in different sets, 
and concludes that all three programs "may be equally effective — different, 
but equal." 

Dr. Hite was commissioned to write this paper by AACTE's Committee on 
Performance-Based Teacher Education. The Committee, which has devoted part 
of its study this year to the relationship of a competency-based approach 
to inservice education, decided that it needed an in-house paper which 
addressed the gestalt of inservice education. With the asssistance of the 
Committee and consultants. Dr. Hite produced the paper which is included in 
this monograph. The Committee was unanimous in its judgment that the 
article which resulted from these efforts was far too valuable to retain as 
an in-house paper. 

In the second paper. Dr. Kenneth Howey reviews a number of basic 
conditions which need to be considered in planning for more viable inservice 
alternatives, and suggests how some of these issues might be resolved. He 
argues that the "whys" and "hows" of inservice education will be understood 
more clearly if they are examined in relationship to foreseeable changes in 
the total approach to teacher education, and school conditions in general. 
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in keeping with its goal of generating publications which speak to 
current current issues and topics facing the education profession, the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education commissioned Dr. Howey to develop a 
paper treating the topic of alternative approaches to inservice education. 
The paper which resulted was included in this monograph because we believe 
it is an appropriate companion piece to Dr. Kite's paper, and that together 
they make an important contribution to the literature about inservice 
education. 

The development of this publication represents the contributions of 
many persons: the two authors who carry final responsibility for the ideas 
expressed; staff members of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education? 
and committee and staff members of the PBTE Project. AACTE acknowledges 
with appreciation all of these contributions. 



Edward C. Pomeroy 
Executive Director, AACTE 

Karl Massanari 
Associate Director, AACTE 
Director, ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Teacher Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this paper is to analyze different, but effective ap- 
proaches to the inservice education of teachers^ and to offeif a I'ationale 
for the wide range of practices which exist. The paper is intended tor 
persons who are responsible for planning and directing inservice education 
programs. It came to be written because itiaii'y educators (the writer included) 
are concerned and confused by both the literature about inservice education; 
and the practices which are reported in national meetings. 

Obviously, inservice education means different things to different 
people. There is no agreement on the purposes of inservice educaiton. Spe- 
cific training strategies which have been proven effective in the initial 
preparation of teachers^ — such as performance based education strategies — 
may implement one program and be unacceptable to another. There does seem 
to be agreement^ however, on two things: (a) the i^^rof essionai development of 
practicing teachers is more important to more education agencies now than 
ever before, and (b) there is consensus among the clients of inservice edu- 
„ cation (teachers) that inservice education in the past has been less than 
satisfactory, to say the least. 

There must be some explanation of the different purposes and contrast - 
ing practices which characterize inservice education. Perhaps realistic de- 
scriptions of different activities in different settings may clarify the state 
of the art and point to some directions for develo£»nent. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Until the late 1970s, the inservice education of teachers was not a major 
concern of most colleges of teacher education. Faculty involved in these 
programs more often than not participated on an extra-load basis. Teachers 
who were the students of these programs participated on an extra- load basis, 
also. Most programs had little continuity and no clear goals. Funds were 
meager — but this is changing. 

State and federal funds are stimulating new inservice efforts. For in- 
stance, in 1975 the federal legislation which appropriated funds for Teacher 
Corps demonstration projects authorized money for the "retraining of exper- 
ienced teachers and aides." This meant that over 100 colleges, in cooperation 
with school building faculties, each spent at least two yecurs developing an 
intensive and well-f ui^.ded inservice program. Several states also have plans 
for new approaches to inservice education and have appropriations to imple- 
ment the plans. Development of the Teacher Center concept points to new 
professional development programs on a national scale. (A Teacher Center is 
an informal, non-evaluative environment with access to homemade materials 
and tools, and is staffed by teachers or other persons whom teachers find 
credible.) National and regional professional conferences have been held to 
"rethink inservice education." Several major studies were commissioned in 
the 1975-76 period. The National Center for Education Statistics sponsored 
a comprehensive study; and the first phase, production of five publications 
under the direction of Bruce Joyce, was completed in 1976. Also in 1976, a 
National Council of States on Inservice Education was organized. These 
activities are part of the evidence of a change in thinking about inservice 
education. 

9 
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REASONS FOR THE INCREASED IMPORTANCE OF INSERVICE EDUCATION 

There are many reasons for this surge of energy among the various groups 
concerned with the professional development of school personnel. 

Colleges of Education. From the point of view of the faculty in colleges 
of education, inservice education now has a high priority because of changes 
in the population of students of teaching. There are fewer openings for new 
teachers, and consequently fewer college students are enrolled in teacher prep- 
aration programs. Typically, teachers are remaining on the job for longer 
periods, in marked contrast to the 1950s and 1960s when, on the average, be- 
ginning teachers dropped out of teaching after fewer than three years. In ad- 
dition, more experienced teachers need retraining to meet challenges which 
were not anticipated when they completed their basic preparation. 

Obviously/ college of education faculty members themselves need retrain- 
ing to become effective in field-based education. Those college persons who 
already have accepted a challenge to work in field settings have an added in- 
centive because of the increased value attached to their activities. If col- 
lege faculty members are to achieve one of their major pbjectives—to implement 
the improvement of teaching in the elementary and secondary schools — then they 
must work with teachers on the job rather than make their major effort with 
future teachers. 

State Departments of Education. Inservice education is becoming of 
primary importance to state departments of education because fewer certifi- 
cates are being awarded, and therefore standards for certification have less 
impact upon the quality of the corps of teachers. Not only are fewer initial 
certificates awarded, but in states which require a second level certificate 
for teachers, there are fewer teachers who have not earned that certificate. 
For instance, in the state of Washington in 1976, 80 percent of the teachers 
had earned the career certificate—which requires a fifth year of study after 
experience. Since most formal teacher education in that state is intended 
for either the first level or career level of certification, it is apparent 
that efforts to affect the quality of teaching in the schools must be designed 
for experienced, career teachers on their terms, because these teachers have 
no state requirements to meet. 

School Districts. For local school districts, inservice education has 
always had high priority. Traditionally, school administrators have dealt 
with two kinds of inservice needs: (a) New teachers (and some older teachers) 
need further preparation in basic teaching skills and knowledge, as a contin- 
uation of basic preparation. (b) At some time in their careers, all experi- 
enced teachers find it necessary to retrain for new competencies to meet 
newly identified needs of their students. In fact, career teachers have 
always considered that continuing professional development is part of their 
careei- responsiblity . Lately, demands for retraining to meet specific needs, 
such as for multicultural education and "mains treaming" of mildly handicapped 
children in regular classrooms, have been increasing. 

The Public. Taxpayers and legislators are responsible for some of the 
increasing demands on practicing teachers. In the competition for public 
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funds, schools are receiving less, and for this reason teac^hers are asked to 
manage classrooms with more children. Legislators a^fe requiring that teachers 
be "accountable" for the performance of their pupils, audi this demand is 
translated by teachers into new needs. For example, accountability legisla- 
tion has led to requests for help in defining objectives aM designing assess- 
ment tools. 

Teachers' Organizations, The politics of schooling also have an effect 
on inservice education. Teachers' organizations arie taking strong positions 
in favor of teachers' having a major voice in determining their own pro- 
fessional development. The terms and conditions £or inseirvice education 
are now part of the package which is presented by local teacher groups in 
their annual negotiations with school boards for salaries and working condi- 
tions . 

THE STATUS OF INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Apparently, inservice education is high on everyone's agenda. There 
are felt needs, and there are external incentives. It is to be hoped that 
studies which have been commissioned will define the characteristics of ef- 
fective inservice education. A reading of these studies, however, leads to 
an unexpected dilemma: the studies show that there are great differences in 
how different educators perceive inservice education. 

Unlike the preparation of beginning tieachers, inservice education has 
no tradition of what constitutes a basic program. Different perceptions imply 
different sets of values — what ought to be the way to undertake professional 
development. Because values do not lend themselves to technical criticism, 
each definition may be legitimate for its supporters. The way inservice edu- 
cation is perceived seems to determine the activities and content of programs. 
Thus, the very different perceptions of inservice education lead to equally 
different programs in operation- 

THE PROBLEM OF DEFINITION 

The range of perceptions about inservice education is reflected in the 
variety of definitions of inservice education which exist in the liteSrature. 
Joyce, Howey, and Yarger provide a comprehensive discussion in Jnservice 
Teacher Education - Report I: "Issues to Face," June 1970. Definitions which 
illustrate a range of assumptions and values concerning inservice education 
include: 

1. Inservice education is defined as all of the experiences undertaken 
by a teacher after beginning professional practice. With this def- 
inition a smorgasbord of training experiences is appropriate. Any 
one kind of training is, in theory, a potential inservice program. 

2. Inservice education is defined as those experiences which are de- 
signed to improve the performance of teachers in their assigned 
responsibilities. A sharp distinction is made between specific 
training for job improvement and that selected by individual 
teachers for their own goals. 
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3. Inservioe education is upgrading the performance of teachers to 
meet the continuously changing needs and aspirations of students. 
This is the retraining concept of inservice education, 

4. Inservice education is the attempt to help the individual teacher 
become self ''actualizing. 

5. Inservice education is the process by which a teacher may meet the 
requirements for a license to continue in teaching. This is not so 
much a d^efinition as an observation about what constitutes the gen- 
eral practice in a state or region. 

A TRIAL DEFINITION FOR TEACHER EDUCATORS 

It is hard for faculties of colleges of teacher education to find these 
different definitions equally acceptable, depending on the values of a given 
group. A definition which would be generally accepted by teacher educators 
might differ from one acceptable to school administrators or to teachers' 
organizations. Such a definition roight attribute a purpose to inservice ed- 
ucation. This would limit the field of professional development to planned 
experiences for teachers, cuid eliminate seme of the incidental events which 
do have learning value (such as conversations in the coffee room, visits to 
museums, recreation to restore emotional health). Also, this purpose should 
be directed toward the teacher's primary role — as director of pupil learning. 
The definition of inservice education should imply that teachers need to go 
beyond their local resources in their search for career development. 

A definition of inservice education which would be acceptable to teacher 
educators would include planned education for teachers both at the school and 
on campuses of higher institutions. 

A trial definition of inservice education for teacher educators: 
service Education consists of those experiences which are designed to help 
practici'ng teachers improve their services, to both clients and colleagues. 

Value^laden words in the definition are "designed" and "improve." The 
first implies purpose; the second implies higher standards of performcuice. 

THE DEFINITION DEPENDS ON WHO DEFINES IT 

Inservice education is traditionally the responsibility of the local 
school district through its administrators. In practice, however, studies 
are showing that where universities control the rewcurds to teachers who 
participate in inservice education (through awarding credits, for example), 
then higher education effectively controls the program. Where the school 
district controls the rewards (such as salary increments earned in the dis- 
trict's program), then the local administrators determine the program and 
define what it will be. In a few situations, the teachers' organization has 
negotiated for control over the professional development program. Also, 
there are usually mandates from the state department of education which 
shape or limit inservice education. 

Different agencies tend to emphasize different aspects of inservice ed- 
ucation. School administrators are most concerned with specific job com- 
petencies. Univiersities and state departments tend to focus on generalizable 
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competencies of the teacher as a member the profession. Teachers appear 
to favor a highly individualized approach to career development, and are 
also more interested in working on their own pupils' problems. 

THE DILEMMA 

The dilemma for teacher education seems to be that there may be no spe- 
cific guidelines for inservice education that are appropriate to e^rery situ- 
ation. Unlike the preparation of beginning teachers, the continuing education 
of experienced teachers may be not generalizaQjle, but specific to the inservice 
education values held in each local setting. 

CBTE AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE DILEMMA 

The application of competency-based teacher education to inservice ed- 
ucation illustrates the problem. The Committee on Performance Based Inservice 
Education of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
r-'^cently heard three presentations of programs in which CBTE strategies played 
very different roles. 

One example was the "competency-oriented" program developed by Syracuse 
University in cooperation with a relatively large school system. The compe- 
tencies in the program for teachers are higher levels of the competencies in 
the Syracuse preservice program, plus some additional ones considered appro- 
priate only for experienced teachers. The program — goals, strategies, and 
evaluation processes — was designed by a team of educators lander the general 
direction of a coordinating council, the majority of whose members were teach- 
ers. The long experience of Syracuse in developing one of th.a better-known 
CBTE preservice programs is to be exploited for the continuous development of 
professional skills by the participating teachers. 

Another program described to the committee was the "teacher-designed" 
program developed by the Western Washington State College Teacher Corps Proj- 
ect. The assumption of that project was that teachers should design their 
own inservice education, and that the purpose should be the resolution of 
critical problems of pupils. In the early stages of that project there was 
no application of CBTE materials. Future uses of competency-based strategies 
depend upon how teachers perceive their own needs with respect to helping 
pupils, and whether or not such CBTE materials seem likely to meet those 
needs . 

The third example described to the committee was the program developed 
by the Upland School District in California. The purpose of the program was 
to improve the perfoirmMces by teachers in the district to specific criterion 
levels. The materials and criteria were based on materials developed by 
Madeleine Hunter. Teachers were released from classroom duties for the train- 
ing. The school district admdLnistration supplied the resotirces for the pro- 
gram and brganized the training process. Clearly, CBTE materials fit this 
program well. 

All three programs seem effective to their respective sponsors. Obvi- 
ously^, the specific program activities are radically different. The place of 
ccanpetency-based strategies is quite different. The concept of competency- 
based teacher education can be the framework for the total program when 
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inservics education is defined as the continuous developnent of generic teach- 
ing skills, CBTE can be seen as a bank of strategies which may be drawn upon 
as specific and generalizable needs of teachers are identified. CBTE programs 
may not be appropriate at all, however, in some projects where teachers design 
their own professional development. 

In theory, at least part of the competency-based concept should be appli- 
cable to any teacher education activity. In practice, however, the design of 
competency-based modules or other strategies requires large amounts of time 
and expertise. This fact suggests to teachers that if CBTE is proposed they 
are being asked to accept a program which has already been developed by out- 
side specialists. For teachers, the ma^or reform in inservice education is 
not so much a radical improvement in the method of delivering training pro- 
grams, but rather the possibility that the clients of the program, the teach- 
ers, may govern their own professional development. 

The application of competency-based teacher education to inservice seems 
to depend upon the purposes of each specific program. Probably the same 
generalization applies in sc«ne degree to all characteristics of local programs, 

DETERMINERS OF INSERVICi- PROGRAMS 

A blend of local conditions probably determines the purpose of inservice 
education for each specific project. At least four factors contribute to 
this local set: 

1. The person or agency who has most control over the reward system 
will have certain priorities. 

2. The state, local board of education, and the federal government 
may have laid on guidelines which limit or shape the program. 
These two factors contribute heavij.y to 

3. The operational meaning of inservice ecacation. This meaning is 
perhaps most critically defined by 

4. The role of teachers. Is inservice education something which is 
(or should be) done to teachers? Should it b3 done by and/or 
with teachers? 

These four factors will reflect the status of inservice education in the 
local setting and will have much to do with how the planning team defines 
what ought to be the nature of inservice education. Two other local factors 
probably have the most to do with determining what is possible. These two 
factors are: 

1. The resources which are available for inservice education — both 
human and material; and 

2. The incentives for teachers to undertake inservice education. 
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There will also be incentives for agencies — for the local school dis- 
trict, the cooperating laniversity, the teachers' organization, and perhaps 
the community. 

The characteristics of the actual inservice plem are logical conse- 
quences of the value judgments which shape purposes, and the resources and 
rewcurds which determine the impact of the program. 

Figure 1- Determiners of Inservice Programs 




In addition to the four factors which seem to have much influence on 
purpose and the two factors which seem to set limits for the program, there 
appear to be nine factors which characterize the resultant program. All 15 
factors are described in Table 1. In the table, there is also an attempt to 
indicate some of the numerous alternatives for each factor. 
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TABLE 1. VARIATIONS AMONG FIFTEEN FACTORS AFFECTING INSERVICE EDUCATION 



1. Anthoiit}) structure; or contiol : Bo oms the piograsn? Who contiols the lewaids? Granted that all 
effective piogiaias involve the gmps who vill be affected in the decision-mking process, nearly 
always one of the agencies has the most weight in determining the thrust of the program. Variations: 

One agency controls the rewards- — A combination of two agencies — All agencies collaborate on 
and effectively dominates the; dominates decision making. goals; the weight of decision 

planning. ^^^'^'^ ^^^^^ different 

issues. 



2. Mandates ; Vhat state regulations, legislation, federal guidelines, or local district requirements 
shape possible insenice education program goals? V.riations: 

State licensing standards, — Program goals are limited to — Local districts may set their 

college degree requirements, some options in addition to own program goals. 

state laws, and/or federal those set by law or regulation. 

guidelines set so many 

mandates that there is no 

room for local option. 

3. What does insenice education man in operational terms to Ixal team? Variations: 

Credential oriented: credits in college courses — Orientation is to local problems and concerns, 
or workshops whijh may aj.My to license. Teache]:s undertake projects to revise curriculum, 

revise methods. 

Individual teachers select experiences. — Approved programs are those designed for school 

improvement. 



Upgrading specific skills of teachers. 



— Experiences leading to self -actualization. 



4. The role of teacheis in the piogm: are teanheis seen as sabjects foi lemdial instruction? Are they 
thought of as needing constant mnitoiing to be sure that they are accountable foi basic skills? Aie 
they thought to be fully ciedentialed professionals, capable of designing theii own continuing educa- 
tion? Variations: 



Teachers are passive in 
planning, and receive what 
is presented. 



Teachers are active in plan- 
ning, receive what is pre- 
sented. 



Teachers are active in plan- 
ning, perform as part of 
presentation teams. 



Teachers are in need of 
retraining or upgrading. 



Teachers are lifelong students 
of teaching. 



Teachers are fully credentialed 
clinicians. 



5. Resources : Hov mch program will there be? How mch expertise can be brought to the site? How mch 
time of teachers will be released? What will be the effects of outside funding? Variations: 



H 

H 



No funds are budgeted. 



Outside funds, if available, 
support entire program. 



District regularly funds a 
small amount. 



Outside funds enlarge regular 
program. 



District regularly provides 
substantial portion of budget 
for inservice. 

Outside funds are used for pro- 
gram development; local funds 
underwrite operation of program. 



6. Incentives; What are the extrinsic and what are the intrinsic rewards? Variations: 



No rewards; teachers comply 
with mandates. 



Inservice credits geared to 
salary increments. 



Salary increments, plus changes 
in job assignment which allow 
teachers discretionary time. 



Avoidance of penalty, such 
as failure to be license . 



Professional satisfaction by 
individual teachers. 



Professional satisfaction by 
individual plus satisfaction 
in knowledge that their orga- 
nization controls the program. 



7. J/lhat is the pteatial role of CBTE? Variations: 



No CBTE; program is oriented 
to activities. 



CBTE materials are used in- 
cidentally. 



Inservice is organized as a 
comprehensive CEiE program. 
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8. How are performance objectives, c? specific goals, defined? Variations; 

Defined by outside agency, such as state, — Defined by local school personnel, 
federal agency, university faculty. 

Defined within the framework of an overall — Determined periodically on the basis of current 
plan, such as CBTE. needs. 

Individual teachers plan own objectives. — A task force representing all personnel specifies 

the objectives. 

9. f/hat is the nature of the content of the progm? Variations; 

Teachers choose from a catalog of offerings. — Content is dependent on the problem selected for 

study by school faculty. 

Systematic curriculum; logical sequence of — Topical, varies from year to year, 
topics. 

Deals with academic specialty — Deals with techniques of Deals with problems of pupils, 

areas. teaching. 

10. How vill the piogrm be delivered? Vaiiations: 
Traditional courses, workshops. 
Presented by outside specialists. 

Teachers work on own time. 

11. What are the roles of the teachers of teachers? 
Teachers of teachers are outside specialists. 

Teachers of teachers primarily are presenters 
of content. 



— Innovative individual projects; action research. 

— Teachers organize and solve problems, call on out- 
side specialists to serve as consultants. 

— Teachers provided time during regular work day for 
independent or group study. 

Vaiidtions: 

— Teachers themselves are both trainers and trainees; 
experts act as consultants. 

— Teachers of teachers primarily stimulate activities 
of participants and encourage self-instruction. 



12, flow is the commtij involved? Vumtions: 

CoMunity involved only indirectly; for example, — Comunity is represented in all major phases of the 
parents hear about program from children. program-goal setting, serving as resources, evalu- 

ating outcomes. 

Only patents involved. .... a wide range of coMunity representatives are involved 

in addition to parents. 

Program is directed toward state or national Program reflects aspirations of comunity for its 
5oals. youth. 

13. Row will teacbeis' participation be assessed? Vai-^tions: 

Teachers graded as in the traditional academic — Teachers assess their own progress, 
process. 

• Assessment in terms of new knowledge and skill — Assessment in terms of pupil achievements. 
H on part of teachers. . 



14. What is the process foi mnitoriiKj the program? Variations: 

One, or a combination, of the agencies involved — A task force representing all agencies and teachers 
checks that teachers complete requirements. compares achievements of participants to specified 

objectives; recommends changes as program develops. 

15. What are the long-tem goals ? Variations-. 

Teachers will have met state — Teachers will express satis The school will adopt the pro- 
requirements, faction in their professional gram which the inservice pilot 

achievements. tested. 
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Some of the factors have more influence in determining local purposes; 
some are more likely to determine the impact of a given program; and others 
describe the operational program which results. It is an oversimplification, 
however, to assert that purpose is affected only by Factors 1 through 4. Some- 
times the knowledge that an attractive mode for delivering training is avail- 
able (such as well-written competency-based modules) influences the purpose 
of the local program. Similarly, some of the factors besides local resources 
and incentives for teachers may set limits on the program. For instance, the 
availcible delivery systems may be a factor in determining the impact of the 
program. 

Although purpose for a local program reflects values of those who define 
the purpose, it is not quite true that all purposes are equally acceptable 
and that consequently all kinds of practices are equally effective for in- 
service education. Research on inservice education is not definitive, but 
there are some generalizations about effective practices which have broad 
support in the literature. Regardless of the set of values which determine 
the local program, these standards seem to apply: 

1. Decisions should be made through a collaborative process involving 
all the agencies that will participate in the program. It is par- 
ticularly important that the teachers who will be clients of the 
program are involved in the planning stages. 

2. Program objectives which are very specific tend to be realized more 
often than those which are broadly stated; for example, specific 
teaching performances are outcomes more often than are changes in 
teachers ' attitudes. 

3. Alternatives should be designed which make allowcinces for teachers 
who differ in experience and other traits. 

4. Resoiirces should be adequate to complete the tasks which are planned. 
It is particularly important to provide sufficient time for teachers 
to carry out the projected activities. 

5. There should be intrinsic and extrinsic rewards for teachers- 

6. Evaluation should include measures of both teacher growth cuid effects 
upon pupils. At least, there should be some systematic evaluation 
of inservice education. 

These general principles suggested by the literature on inservice educa- 
tion, however, do not eliminate many possible variations of programs. The 
three "scenarios" which follow illustrate some of the variations possible in 
inservice programs which meet these general standards. The descriptions in 
the scenarios do not apply to actual programs. The characteristics of each 
of the three scenarios, however, are not imaginsury; each local condition, pro- 
gram component, auid characteristic is a description of some part of a real 
inservice program. Only the assembly of program elements is different from 
reality. 
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The three scenarios differ in almost every respect. To begin with, the 
role of the teacher as the client of inservice education is different, in 
the first scenario, the teacher is a career- long student of teaching. In 
the second, the teacher is a fully credentialed problem solver, or clinician 
(not a student at all) . In the final scenario, the teacher is thought of as 
highly individualistic, needing unique training services which are not nec- 
essarily related to what other teachers might receive. 

Beginning with different conceptions of the role of the teacher in the 
program, all the other aspects of inservice education seem to e-'olve as 
different characteristics of the three programs. 

THREE SCENARIOS 

1. BELLEHAVEN 

Bellehaven is a fairly large suburban school system near a large state 
university. The two systems have a long history of collaboration. During the 
past five years, the Education fa6ulty and teachers in a cluster of the dis- 
trict's schools have tested and refined a competency-based program for future 
teachers. The experience has been gratifying; in fact, the program is being 
proposed to AACTE for a Distinguished Achievement Award in Teacher Education. 
Another product of this satisfying collaboration has been a plan for a Teach- 
er Center. The main thrust of the Teacher Center will be an innovative pro- 
gram for the continuous professional development of the participating teach- 
ers. 

Teachers in the system have considerable trust in the good faith and 
expertise of the university faculty. Representative teachers, administrators, 
university faculty, and community members (the Teacher Center Council) have 
agreed that the new inservice program will be an extension of their success- 
ful CBTE program for teacher candidates. A faculty team has been given time 
by the university to develop appropriate adaptations of the basic CBTE program. 
Two teachers have been selected by the school representatives on the Council 
to act as liaison staff to the CBTE development team. 

The university will grant credit to teachers meeting the CBTE performance 
objectives. The credit will be applied both to salary increments and to the 
state requirements for recertif ication. 

During the first two years, the new CBTE program will be piloted in five 
elementary schools, one junior high school, and a senior high school. After 
the first two years, the Teacher Center Council and the university will re- 
view the program and decide on appropriate next steps. 

The Teacher Center is in the process of developing a proposal for a 
TeacherL Corps -grant. Although the district has committed funds for the pro- 
gram, and , the credits which will be earned by teachers in the CBTE program 
will generate state funds, a Teacher Corps grant could extend the support of 
the program so that more experts and more teacher time could be allotted to 
the project. The proposal writing team, however, is disturbed because fed- 
eral guidelines limit the Teacher Corps project to one school building, and 
require that the first six months of the grant be devoted to planning with- 
out any actual inservice programming. The Teacher Center Council has decided 
to withdraw the Teacher Corps proposal if these conditions cannot be negotiated. 
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2. OUTBACK CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 

The second scenario describes inservice education at Outback Consoli- 
dated Schools, a union of rural schools spread over a large area. For many 
years, the turnover rate for teachers in these schools was high. Contacts 
with the nearest State College were infrequent and had little impact on the 
quality of the school program. These two conditions have changed in the 
past six years. First, there has been very little staff turnover; even the 
superintendent has stayed for six years. Second, the State College, partly 
because of the clear need for a way to keep Education professors employed 
in the face of declining enrollment, now has a close association with Out- 
back through a joint Teacher Corps project. The project was begun two years 
ago and has just been re- funded for another two-year cycle. 

The state was one of the first to adopt standards defining collaborative 
approaches to teacher education. The Outback Consortium complies with these 
new state standards. The school district, the State College, and the Out- 
back Education Association are equal members of the Policy Council, which 
decides all issues concerned with teacher education in the district, and ap- 
points all task forces to develop or carry out inservice education programs. 
An important development in Outback Schools is the new status of the Educa- 
tion Association. The district has survived the new militancy of the Asso- 
ciation in negotiations for salaries and benefits, ai^d the superintendent is 
comfortable now in dealing with the organization on professional development 
matters . 

The inservice program which is planned reflects the new status of 
teachers and their organization. The teachers in each building design their 
own procedures for assessing the needs of children; they then set priorities 
among the most critical of the pupil needs identified. The school district 
pays for enrollment fees for each teacher with the State College. These 
fees then buy the time of State College consultants who will work with in- 
dividual teachers or teams of teachers on specific projects intended to 
help the staff reso.lve the most critical of pupil problems. Each teacher 
negotiates a contract to complete a specific project; a representative of 
each agency in the Council signs off on the contract. The improvement of 
teaching performance is secondary to the improvement of pupil performance. 
The teachers feel that they are in the best position to determine their 
own professional needs,, as they focus upon pupil problems. 

The inservice plan was tested in the Teacher Corps project, and will 
be extended and refined as a major part of the new Teacher Corps project. 

The superintendent and community representatives feel that inasmuch 
as the teachers have agreed to focus upon pupil needs rather than teacher 
needs, their concerns will be met. 

The State College is not sure how this arrangement will work. The 
Graduate Council is uneasy about giving credit for projects which the teachers 
(graduate student's) instead of professors will design. Individual faculty 
members are not accustomed to being resource persons instead of instructors. 
The college, however, needs the student credit hours. 

The teachers, of course, have not only the satisfaction of credits and 
help on their major instructional problems, but also the knowledge that they 
exercise considerable control over their job conditions through the power 
of their organization. ^ 
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3. JOHNSON CITY 

,4 

The third scenario is a sketch of the inservice program at Johnson City, 
a large city with the special challenges of most xirban education systems. 
The needs of teachers vary somewhat from school to school. For example, the 
problems of the central district- schools are different from those at the 
outer borders of the city. The school superintendent and principals tend to 
hold their positions for long terms. The teacher organization is dominated 
by older high school teachers. There is a Policy Cour.M on Professional 
Development which was set up by the superintendent. The Council has agreed 
that the goal of the inservice program is to provide for the professional 
needs of individual teachers through as wide an offering of experiences as 
can be obtained. 

The school district, with the support of the Policy Council on Profes- 
sional DevelofMnent , has established a schedule of saleiry increments based 
on teachers' completing units in the school district's own inservice pro- 
grams. The teachers may elect night classes, workshops, attendance at dis- 
trict-organized institutes, individualized instruction on CBTE modules, and 
other education experiences, if these are approved by the district. Neither 
the administrators nor the teachers on the Council are interested in orga- 
nizing inservice education around a few major objectives. Each year the 
district, with the support of the Council, organizes a set of workshops and 
institutes for the coming year. The subjects for these programs may be pro- 
posed by any member of the staff. Most are proposed by administrators. 

Teachers pay nominal fees for these programs. Most of the costs are 
borne by the district. A number of universities in the area participate 
through their continuing education divisions. Last year the Policy Council 
conducted a survey of teacher attitudes toward the district's inservice pro- 
gram. Teachers and principals were very positive about their experiences. 

Central School in Johnson City is beginning the fifth year of a Teacher 
Corps project in cooperation with a State University. Jp to now the empha- 
sis has been upon prepauring new teachers for careers in multiethnic commu- 
nities. The new Teacher Corps program will emphasize inservice education 
for the teachers already employed in that school. The plan is to organize 
and then to carry out a continuing seminar on multicultural education. The 
Central School will request district approval for courses and workshops on 
multicultural education which will be held at the school, and which other 
teachers may attend. Teacher Corps funds will pay for enrollments of the 
Central School staff and for the consultants who will present the courses 
and workshops. 

The Policy Council and the administration look on the new Central 
School Teacher Corps Project as a pilot study, if the program is as success- 
ful after two years as its beginning indicates, xt may become the model for 
all the elementary schools in Johnson City. 

Table 2 contrasts the three scenarios with respect to 15 factors of 
inservice education programs. 

DIFFERENT, BUT EQUALLY EFFECTIVE 

If the directors of these three inservice programs were invited to a 
national meeting and asked to defend their respective programs, they might 
all maike very similar claims. Each might .describe a highly effective 
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collaborative system for making program decisions. Each might point out 
provisions for meeting different needs and interests of individual teachers. 
All three programs might have equal claims to being directed toward specific 
training objectives which. are appropriate to local circumstances. The re- 
sources which are provided in all three are adequate and reflect a continu- 
ing commitment by the school districts. There is in each case a systematic 
approach to evaluating the progress of eachers and also a method for assess- 
ing the worth of the total program. 

AS a matter of fact, all three programs may be equally effective—differ- 
ent, but equal. 

STEPS IN PLANNING INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Are there some lessons to be learned from this analysis? Given the 
complexity cf planning programs on the basis of variable conditions and set-S 
of values regarding inservice education, there still are a few procedures 

which seem indicated. ^- ^.v. 

It seems clear that a planning team should attempt first to define the 
purposes for an inservice education effort. An analysis of local condi- 
tions will probably indicate what is, or has been, the status of inservice 
education. Mandates from external agencies and the aspirations of local 
participants will help define what ought to be the nature of che program. 

A study of the potential resources and incentives will determine what 
is possible. Then the actual program should be planned to achieve the 

possible. . 

The six principles drawn from the literature represent the current 
wisdom for assessing the quality of the plan. Figure 2 illustratas tnis 
plcinning process. 

Figure 2. Steps in Planning Inservice Education 



STEP 1. 



STEP 2. 



DEFINE 


PURPOSES 1 


^^ 




ANALYZE 


LIMITS 



STEP 3. 



DESIGN PROGRAM COMPONENTS 



It seems likely that for the foreseeable future, inservice programs 
will vary in many ways. As long as there is wide variation in the purposes 
for inservice education, there will be very different programs—different 
but, potentially, ec^ually effective. 
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SCENARIOS 



TABLE 2. THE THREE SCENARIOS COMPARED ON INSERVICE EDUCATION 
1. BELLEHAVEN 2. OUTBACK 3. JOHNSON CITY 



A. Local Conditions 



1. Authority 
structure 



2. Mandates 



3. Inservice 
means— 

4. Role d 
teacher 



IHE controls rewards and 
determines programs 



State certification law 



Teachers through their 
organization define 
object; 7es 

State guidelines for 
collaboration 



Continuous teacher growth Critical problems of 
in generic performances pupils are resolved 



Student of teaching 



Clinician, problem 
solver; colleague of 
consultants 



LEA coordinates programs 
and sets rewards 



Local board sets require- 
ments for continuing devel- 
opment 

Growth of each teacher as 
a member of the profession 

Active receiver of services- 
decides among alternative 
programs 



B. Impact Factors 
5. Resources 



Federal funds 



6. Rewards 



LEA budgets for five- 
year program with state 
assistance 

Support and extend mate- 
rials, experts, teacher 
time for planning 

Salary increment and 
recertification 



LEA pays as part of its 
regular commitment to 
professional development 

Make experimental program 
possible 



a. Salary increments 

b. Knowledge of increased 
control over job con- 
ditions 

c. Professional satisfac- 
tion in knowledge of 
pupil growth 



LEA; individual teachers 
pay fees for credits 



Provide added alternative 



a. Salary increments 

b. Satisfy LEA requirements 
for professional develop- 
ment 
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C. Program 
Characteristics 

7. Place of CBTE CBTE is the program 



0 



CBTE is incidental 



8. How are goals Subsumed by the CBTE 
set? program 



Teachers collectively 
assess needs of pupils 



9. Content 



10. Delivery 
system 

11. Roles of 
trainer 



12. Community 
involvement 



13. How teachers 
are assessed 



14. Monitor 
program by 



15. Long-term 

consequences 



Generic teaching 
competencies 

Individual modules and 
workshops 

IHE faculty are present- 
ers; teachers are ad- 
',vanced teachers 



Unsystematic; defined by 
teachers on basis of 
problems to be resolved 

Teachers negotiate 
individual contracts 

Teachers are both 
students and trainers 



Modules from GTE programs 
are among options available 
to teachers 

Individual teachers determine 
indirectly by their choices; 
administrators determine the 
possible choices 

Determined by designer of 
each alternative program 



Traditional courses, work- 
shops, projects 

Each program presented by 
expert 



Representatives on Teacher Representatives are on Host community involvement is 
center Council, which is Council which monitors with the Teacher Corps project 
advisory Programs 



Meet specific criteria 
for ea^h competency 



Satisfactory completion of Accumulate credits on dis- 
contracts designed by the trict-approved programs 
teacher and signed by rep- 
resentatives of Consortia 
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Professors analyzing 
teacher progress on 
CBTE program 

Most teachers will achieve 
criterion levels of per- 
formance; new teachers 
will be presented with 
refined CBTE program. 



Policy Council analyzing 
effects of teacher con- 
tracts upon pupil needs 

Consortium will redefine 
roles of teachers and re- 
allocate resources so that 
there will be a continuing 
school improvement program 



Suneying teachers' opinions 
as to value of programs 
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All legitijnate felt needs of 
teachers can be met by alter- 
native programs provided by the 
school district 
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INTRODUCTION 



Inservice teacher education (ISTE) has recently been a topic of con- 
siderable interest in the education professions. The responsibilities 
and relationships of several role groups and agencies to one another in 
this endeavor are now being reexamined. The various roles which teachers, 
administrators, and higher education personnel might best assume in inser- 
vice are not as clear as they once seemed. As would be expected, this 
intensified interest in ISTE has probably raised more issues than it has 
pushed forward new horizons. The primary purpose of this monograph is to 
review a number of basic conditions which should be considered in planning 
for more viable inservice alternatives and to help resolve some of those 
issues. 

The position taken here is that the "whys" and "hows" of inservice will 
be understood more clearly if this endeavor is examined in relationship to 
foreseeable changes in (a) the total approach to teacher education and (b) 
school conditions in general. Responsible planning for inservice must an- 
ticipate and, in fact, facilitate a changing teacher role. Inservice must 
also be more firmly rooted in our understandings of a changing adult per- 
sonality and perspective. The question of what conditions are necessary 
for a personal commitment to continuing professional development also de- 
serves more attention than it has received in the past. The relationship 
between these factors and inservice is the major theme throughout this 
paper . 

Since the monograph speaks to those conditions which must be considered 
if inservice teacher educatior -s to result in more coherent and conceptually 
related variations, it does not review specific alternative inseirvice projects 
as such. Basic trends in inservice are noted only to provide a realistic back- 
drop for major inservice decisions which have to be made. Specific examples 
from the writer's personal experience are also cited to illustrate important 
concepts. These references in no way imply, however, that "the" model for in- 
service has somehow been magically discovered on the often frozen plains of 
Minnesota. 

In summary, it is hoped the reader will gain an enriched perspective 
of the diverse elements which might appropriately be considered in plan- 
ning alternative approaches to inservice teacher education. 

INSERVICE: RHETORIC OR REAL POTENTIAL? 

CONSTRAINING FACTORS 

A number of conditions would seem to constrain against ciny major improve- 
ment in inservice practices at this time. First, a rather permeating paral- 
ysis has been created, with respect to program innovations, by the depressed 
economy. This "tight" money situation has other effects as well. Advanced de- 
gree programs, for example, lose much of their appeal as a means of continu- 
ing education when jobs are scarce. School budgets are in many respects 
more accommodative to teachers meeting minimal education requirements than 
to those with advanced degr»-;es. 

In addition, whatever advctnces have been achieved to date in terms of 
teachers' salaries and benefits have come at the expense of an escalating 
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local tax base. Given this situation, there is often little sympathy or 
support locally for ISTE. This is especially true when teaching is seen 
by many people as only a three-quarter time (nine months per year) job. 
It would seem that teachers of all people have more than enough time to 
take care of such niceties as their continuing education, on their own 
time and at their own expense. 

Second, the aborted social activism of the late sixties and early 
seventies heightened skepticism as to the ability of teachers and schools 
to contribute significantly to goals in the areas of interpersonal grovrth 
and social reconstruction. The functions of the school are interpreted 
by many to be more limited in scope and traditional in natxire today. This 
understandable desire for stability in the schools hardly suggests the 
need for extensive inservice, especially when the teaching force is in- 
creasingly experienced and stable as well, in terms of assignment to the 
same role. 

Finally> many are suspicious of whether teacher education does any 
actual good, no matter how well it might be funded. Support for teacher 
education is tentative at best when the effects of teacher training are 
not that demonstrable. Haberman vividly illustrated such criticism when 
he stated: 

Most college faculty perform in a neverland that falls between 
sound theory and competent practice. Neither composers nor per- 
formers, we are Lawrence Welks in academe. The rare scholar with 
a unifying theory of learning or curriculum can be written off as 
"impractical" while the effective practitioner is inevitably "poorly 
grounded" (i.e., he lacks an advanced degree). Most education faculty 
have a few generalizations that we pass off as theoretic principles, 
and a few illustrations that we pass off as practical expertise. 1 

Criticisms of inservice programs conducted by schools are equally 
familiar and need no documentation here. Edelfelt summarized his percep- 
tion of the state of the scene recently: 

There has never been a broad scheme of inservice education with 
a clear concept of piirpose, appropriate undergirding of policy, 
legitimacy in commitment, and fixed responsibility for attaining 
agreed-upon goals. It is with a broad scheme that we now want to 
deal; lesser schemes will be too incomplete to work. The broad 
scheme must include at least four frameworks: conceptual, legal- 
organizational, design, and support (money, etc.); and all must be 
seen in context. ^ 



ENABLING FACTORS 

On the other side of the coin, powerful counterforces exist which 
account for the current emphasis on ISTE. We must understand these, in 
addition to the constraining factors, if inservice is to be advanced on 
organizational and political, as well as conceptual, fronts. While there 
are obvious economic constraints on what can be done, we are hardly with- 
out options. Continuing teacher education, as demonstrated in Phase One 
of the ISTE Concepts Study, is in reality supported by a rather vast 
and complex organization. General estimates suggested that a combined 
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total of 70,000 to 80,000 education professors, supervisors, and consul- 
tants cu:e engaged either full or part time in inservice education. Also, 
almost 100,000 principals and vice-principals are employed in our 17,000 
school districts, as well as 50,000 nonsupervisory support personnel, 
such as reading specialists and media experts. There could easily be, 
then, a quarter of a million persons directly connected in some way with 
inservice. 

It should be noted that these estimates do not include the many 
teachers who teach other teachers, such as team leaders, helping teachers, 
or departmental chairpersons. Nor do these estimates include the variety 
of personnel at State and Intermediate Agency levels assigned to deal 
with inservice teacher education. In addition, a very large private sec- 
tor provides various forms of inservice; publishing houses and major 
corporations with a technological orientation are but two examples. 

Finally, released time for attendance at conferences and conventions 
is a common ISTE format. These efforts represent a sizable monetary and 
personnel investment in inservice teacher education and illustrate yet 
another source of persons who contribute considerably to inservice — the 
staff members of professional organizations. 

In response, then, to the general concern about limited resources, 
it was concluded in Phase One of the study that: 

The size of this apparent investment is confusing for several 
reasons. First, it is confusing because so many people seem to feel 
the effort is very weak — even impoverished — and is a relative fail- 
ure. Second, most districts and higher education institutions evi- 
dently believe that more funds are urgently needed to develop ade- 
quate staff development programs. Third, if the above estimates are 
at all reasonable, then we are led to the unnerving conclusion that 
one of the largest training enterprises in the United States is 
an incredible failure! 

If one out of eight of all educational personnel is trying to help 
others in the field grow professionally, then this failure cannot 
simply be a matter of investment of time or energy. There cire obvi- 
ously enormous structural problems in the way ISTE is being operated 
which have to be resolved. . . .4 

The structural and organizational problems attendcuit to ISTE are of a 
different nature than financial ones (again not to deny real fincincial 
constraints in many cases). In order to resolve these types of problems 
we might look to: (a) reallocation and/or retraining of inservice teacher 
educators; (b) more creative collaboration between personnel in different 
systems, agencies, and institutions; and (c) a rethinking of the ways in 
which inservice can best be provided. Each of these strategies will be 
addressed in more detail later on. 

In response to the second concern — the desire for a more stable cur- 
riculiam — there may well be a longing for a return to the "good old days/' 
but such thinking collides head on with reality. Certainly recent legis- 
lative and judicial direction suggests that the three Rs are not enough. 
Mainstreaming, desegregation, and greater equality for women call for a 
broadened, not a lessened, societal role for the schools. Increasingly, 
pressures for us to change will come from beyond our nation's boundaries. 
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Powerful catalytic forces are fermenting around the globe r such as the 
call for a more equitable distribution of limited basic resources among 
nations. In the near future , our awareness of international community 
and brotherhood could well be heightened and tested as never before. If 
only the very best of traditional approaches to schooling were maintained, 
they still would not be enough to meet the challenges of the future. 
Schools cannot and will not be insulated from the host of problems and 
changes around them. As one looks critically ahead at the future func- 
tion of schools/ more — not less — inservice for teachers seems inevitable. 

Finally, in response to criticisms about teacher education, while 
admittedly we have much to do, we also have made some very real strides, 
at least ins true tionally. Advances have been made in our understanding 
of adult learning and development, for example, which can provide part of 
the conceptual framework needed for the continuing education of teachers. 
Numerous strategies have been developed to help teachers analyze and better 
understand their teaching, and these have contributed to more effective 
inservice. Likewise/ we have expanded our knowledge base concerning when 
and how feedback about performance is best provided. Hie development of 
specific teaching techniques has been enhanced through such training for- 
mats as microteaching and the multiple types of instruction interrelated 
in the MinicourseS sequence. Protocol materials have made possible more 
vivid illustrations of theory in practice. Insights gained from clinical 
supervision and approaches to organization development have also contrib- 
uted to our understanding of the inservice process. We are not lacking, 
then, in both proven and potentially productive tools and strategies. 
Again, the primary problem seems related more to an overly narrow concep- 
tualization of inservice and an inability to organize well and interrelate 
what we do know. 

FUTURE SCHOOL ALTERNATIVES: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER INSERVICE 

Before alternative concepts of insearvice are discussed, alternative 
concepts of schooling should be noted briefly. 

Recently we have had many examples of alternative programs and alterna- 
tive schools. Open classrooms, open-space schools, schools-within-a-school, 
schools without walls, individually guided or prescribed instruction, multi- 
cultural schools, free schools, and work-study schools present us with 
familiar terms, if not always well delineated concepts. The development 
of alternative schools, however, has generally been a reactionary and rather 
random process, and the impact to date of any specific alternative in 
changing the basic approach to schooling is problematical. 

Kiesling,6 in his projections of how schools might change in the 
United States, predicted that four basic alternative instructional strate- 
gies would evolve. None of these alternatives is radical in nature/ yet 
it is his estimate that these changes would not be achieved on any large 
scale until 1990. The first alternative strategy he envisions suggests a 
better balance between more conventional and variant approaches within the 
same school programs, in this way providing a greater degree of student 
flexibility. The second strategy would change schools more basically, 
in terms of differentiated, yet complementary, teacher roles. The third 
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strategy would go beyond this redefinition of roles to add substantial 
amounts of educational technology; and the fourth, which begins to take on 
an enlarged concept of schooling, would have technology increasingly pro- 
vide instruction in the home and other locations outside the conventional 
school facility. The costs he projects for each of these four vciriations 
increase with each strategy and support the idea of some type of develop- 
mental sequence in how schools will change over time. 

It is difficult, however, to say exactly what will happen to schools 
in the future which will alter the teachers' role. School reform move- 
ments have generally been spurred by a commitment to some larger ideal than 
better use of our existing technology. Our insensitivity to others, espe-^ 
cially when they are of a different color or belief; behavior seemingly 
divorced from moral and ethical considerations; and a cultural and aes- 
thetic vacuousness are but some of the fundamental concerns behind recent 
efforts to seek new forms of schooling. Such concerns do not deny the 
crucial need for schools to help all students achieve the traditional 
"basics"; rather, they vividly underscore the broader nature of education's 
unfinished agenda. 

Today many paorents with elementary school-age children are concerned 
not only that their child lecirns to read, but when and how he \andertakes 
such activity. Schools in the future will increasingly be seen as respon- 
sive and responsible to the degree that they offer some Vciriation in instruc- 
tional format with respect to common school stibjects as well as offering 
optional curricula. For example, some desire an experiential approach to 
reading, others a structured skill approach. Each approach contains implicit 
corollcory values. A social studies curriculum can be prestructured around 
rigorous inquiry into a number of related disciplines, or it can evolve from 
an experiential social activist stcuice. Opportunities for elementciry schoolc' 
children to work through problems using wood, metal, or clay are seen as 
essential to development by some and as unnecessciry frills by others. 

Considerable vauriation already exists between teachers, in terms of both 
curriculco: modifications cuid teaching style. A major problem at this time 
is that even where such natural variation between teachers does exist, a 
stirictly random process. determines whether these different teaching approaches 
match the interests of parents and the needs of their children who usually 
are placed arbitrarily in classrooms. Rarely does the community have these 
differences between teachers spelled out as possible alternatives, much less 
have any choice in the placement of the children. 

Regaordless of fiscal conditions at this time, the position taken here is 
that more variation and choice between teachers could be provided. For ex- 
ample, some alternative could be offered between individual teachers at a 
given grade level or between teams or clusters of teachers cutting across 
age levels. While it is not an easy objective to achieve, more differ- 
entiated and responsive school programs aire hairdly impossible. Planned 
program vairiation in the Minneapolis School District has been implemented 
on a very broad scale. Here the plan extends beyond a school and calls for 
systems or airrays of alternatives between schools. The school-community in 
a high school attendance airea has up to three or four sepairate elementary 
school programs from which to select. Figure 1 illustrates this process* 
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FIGURE 1 
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Program variation is planned between separate school facilities in 
fairly close geographic proximity, or separate programs are offered in 
larger school complexes. Children are bused to the school of their choice - 
The degree of planned variation in the schools in each attendance area 
reflects the degree of actual difference of opinions in that specific school 
community about how schools should operate and what the priorities should 
be. Not only the degree of variation, but the type of variation will vary 
from one school community to another. 

This brief example of a more systemic approach to alternatives is in- 
cluded here to illustrate that (a) there is considerable comimnity desire 
for alternatives within one urban community, and (b) it is possible to 
implement alternative, programs on a broad scale* When efforts are made to 
incorporate variations or alternatives more centrally within the mainstream 
concept of schools, and there is an emphasis on dialogue with the community 
about the means and ends of educational programs, then considerable role 
variation for teachers is legitimatized and accommodated- 



THE CHANGING TEACHER ROLE 



It is imperative that inservice be viewed in a context of teacher roles 
that will become increasingly complex and diverse. Just as there are mul- 
tiple examples of program variation at this time, there have been efforts as 
well to conceptualize specific variations in the teaching role. Corrigan,7 
in his analysis of future changes in education personnel, offered the following 
examples of possible role specialities in future team teaching arrangements: 



Research Associate 

Associate in Teacher Education 

Ciirriculiam Associate 

Diagnostician — Learning and Teaching 

Visual Literacy Specialist 

Computer- As sis ted Instruction Specialist 

Systems Analyst and Evaluator 

Simulation and Gaming Specialist 

Professional Negotiator 

Liaison — Community, Inquiry, Social Agencies 
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BurdirirS in his comprehensive review of the literature on futuristic 
education, suggested that the best professional preparation programs by 
1990, or less than fifteen years from now, should generate the following 
specialized teaching roles: 

Values Developers 
Resource Finders 

Learning Diagnosticians and Prescription Specialists 
Interdisciplinary Liaison Specialists 
Human Relations Developers 
Career and Leisure Counselors 
Community Learning Facilitators 
Professional Builders and Leaders 
Futuristic Planners 
Teaching-Learning Specialists 
^ . . 

Discussion of alternatives in inservice teacher education then should 
be embedded in the certainty of a changing teacher role. Joyce underscores 
our responsibility in this respect: 

The old education, created by a simple, stable world of primitive 
media, focused on simple lines of social life within the extended 
family and simple career lines within a slowly changing economic world, 
has disappeared as a stable force. To continue to educate children for 
the past world is a travesty of educational morality. 

And, to state it another way: 

The primary setting of education, the classroom, and the chief 
mediator of instruction, the multipurpose teacher, are obsolete. 9 

Obviously, some would argue with the latter statement. The consider- 
able diversity of opinion about the degree to which the teaching role should 
and will change is acknowledged. Nonetheless, the position taken here is 
that a dominant consideration in inservice education should be how to dimin- 
ish the rc -j-idly accelerating gap between 19th and 20th century schooling 
practices and a 21st century world. The more iatimate involvement of individ- 
ual teachers in their continuing education, as witnessed in many of the inser- 
vice approaches today, is long overdue. Our vision of reform in inservice 
teacher education, however, must extend beyond this. For all of the beauty, 
strength, and grandeur of this nation, we are also confronted with severe prob- 
lems. One has only to reflect for a minute on the chronology of events re- 
ported on any evening newscast to realize that bolder steps are needed to 
achieve what education must accomplish. We have barely scratched the surface 
in utilizing the talented configurations of personnel we might bring into our 
most precious public resource — our system of education. The first alternative 
to consider is: inservice for what kind of schools and what kind of teachers? 

At this time there is a very considerable waste of personnel resources 
in this country- Learning environments in the schools could be enriched by 
an array of personal knowledge and interpersonal attention far beyond the 
scope of any one teacher — no matter how talented or committed to his or her 
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task, such resources beg to be utilized. Yet we move forward basically 
on the premise of providing periodic injections of inservice to individual 
teachers. We do this in the face of rather incontrovertible evidence that 
significant social change demands collaborative action. Haberman expressed 
the frustration five years ago: 

We wasted a decade trying to equalize schooling by appealing to 
individuals. NDEA Institutes, master's programs, sabbaticals, etc., 
like all historical efforts to improve teacher education, are based 
upon the monumental idiocy that each Susie Smith will, in the process 
of pursuing her own best interests, make a contribution that will 
culminate into important social change. 10 

DEFINING INSERVICE: ALTERNATIVE PERSPECTIVES 

Inservice teacher education is a coat of many colors. It can encom- 
pass activities undertaken independently and decided autonomously, or it 
can reflect mandated activity for all teachers. It can be a simple one- 
time-only endeavor, or it can be an ongoing developmental program represent- 
ing a range of related activities over a number of months and even years. 
It can result in no other reward than the inherent enjoyment of participat- 
ing, or it can have a number of conccxnitant benefits attached: dollars, 
credits, released time, or desired career change. It can have no direct 
relationship to schooling, or it can be tied directly to teacher and/or 
student desired behavior. 

A number of terms are used synonymously with inservice: staff develop- 
ment, personnel development, continuing education, professional development, 
continuing personnel or professional development, and recurrent education. 
Definitions have been provided. Edelfelt, in Rethinking Inservice Education ^ 
states : 

Inservice education of teachers {or staff development, continuing 
education, professional development) is defined as any professional 
development activity that a teacher landertakes singly, or with other 
teachers, after receiving his or her initial teaching certificate, and 
after beginning professional practice -H 

Joyce provides a more concise definition: 

Every teacher is also a career long student. That portion of his 
education which follows in time (1) his initial certification and (2) 
employment is known as "inservice teacher education. "12 

Marshl3 recently reviewed how ISTE has been perceived and defined by 
persons looking at it from a variety of perspectives. He suggests that in- 
service can be categorized as to whether it is primarily directed toward 
(a) personal growth, (b) professional developnent, or (c) implementing edu- 
cational improvement activities. In a similar recommendation, Howsam sug- 
gests: 

" Inservice" should be used to refer to employment-or^ <^nted educa- 
tion . . - activities which have as their intended purpoije preparation 
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for specific program demands which decisions within the system have 
created. . . . The school should provide this education at school 
expense. "Continuing" (education) should refer to activities designed 
to supplement and extend the preservice education of teachers^ and to 
update them on recent approaches and findings. . . . Payments ^ f cost 
might come from continuing education money frOTi district funds . . . 
from the teacher association treasury^ and individual contributions. 14 

Certainly how educators define this concept is colored by the role 
they are in amd the perspective from which they have observed and experi- 
enced inservice. JoycelS suggests that specific differences in defini- 
tions can be analyzed by looking at how each of the following questions is 
addressed: when^ what, where^ by whrai, for whom^ through whom, and why. 

When, for example, could indicate whether inservice begins after certifica- 
tion, after employment, after both, or even after a formal induction period. 
"When" could also address the issue of whether this is an activity which 
takes place after the teacher's instructional responsibilities are com- 
pleted or integrated into this "prime time." 

What indicates the range of activity included. Seme would limit in- 
service to those activities designed specifically to improve instructional 
practice; others would delineate, as Marsh has, those activities which can 
bring eOxjut professional growth but are not training activity as such — 
staffing patterns or new curriculum materials, for example. Still others 
would determine inservice on the basic of formal, as opposed to informal, 
activity or professional, as opposed to personal, enrichment. 

Where could indicate whether this concept is basically restricted to 
a school and school-related settings such as a teacher's center, or whether 
college and home study are legitimate settings for inservice. "Where" is 
directly related to the question of by whom* A basic concern, especially 
for many teacheis, is who best provides inservice. Growing dissatisfaction 
has been expressed with respect to the traditional roles of district sup- 
port personnel, school administrators, and professors in relation to ISTE. 
Not surprisingly, then, there is a growing movement for experienced teachers 
to assume a greater inservice coordination, planning, and instructional role* 
Who is the most appropriate and effective instructor in ISTE, however, most 
likely depends upon the specific type of inservice. A job-specific class- 
room problems orientation would suggest one type of instructor, a broad re- 
conceptualization of a curriculum etrea another. 

For whom deals with the question of whether inservice is defined basic- 
ally as an activity for teachers to petrticipate in or whether the peurticipa- 
tion of other educational personnel, such as administrators and counselors, 
is intended as well. Does the concept or definition of inservice account 
for training paraprofessionals and custodial and clerical personnel, or have 
any relationship to education for and with parents and community? For some, 
inservice is seen as transactional, with specific responsibilities outlined 
for those providing the inservice as well as those receiving it. 

Through whom considers questions of an econOTiic and political nature. 
The roles of the local education agency, the teacher both individually and 
as a member of a professional organization, administrators, staff develop- 
ment supervisors, boards of teaching, school boards, and state departments 
of education (specifically certification and licensing agents) may have to 
be delineated. This is a very complex issue and would not be articulated 
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in a definition per se of inservice so much as in a conceptual framework 
where legal and political responsibilities are exp.'icated, as suggested by 
Edelfelt. 

ALTERNATIVE DEPARTURE POINTS FOR INSERVICE 

Finally, there is the why of inservice. This writer, building on the 
work of Bruce Joyce and Sam Yarger, suggests six primary departure points 
for why teachers engage in ISTE: 

1. as induction activities to allow for movement from generalized 
preservice education to the assumption of a specific role - 
transitional 

2. as a response to typically reocciirring needs and problems in one's 
situation - job-specific 

3. as a response to more dramatic changes in society, cuid in turn 
schools, which mandate role reorientation or redefinition - 
system related 

4. as a matter of staying current professionally without regard to 
immediate transfer or application to one's specific situation - 
general professional development 

5. as a means of changing role or responsibilities - career progres- 
sion 

6. as a process of understanding and enhancing the person in a pro- 
fessional role - personal development 

As tentative and imprecise as such an initial typology might be, at- 
tempts to articulate the different types of inservice should help to clarify 
some of the political boundaries in terms of who makes what decisions about 
what at this time. Figure 2, for example, illustrates some of the basic 
decisions that are made regarding ISTE. 

These decisions are increasingly being made in collaborative decision- 
meOcing structures which includes LEAs, colleges, teachers, and communities. 
It is suggested that the role each of the primary parties with a vested 
interest in inservice assumes in such a decision-making process would be 
somewhat differentiated by the primary reason for the teachers' involvement 
in that ISTE activity. This simple matrix scheme is for purposes of illus- 
tration and has obvious limitations. Nonetheless, a clearer delineation of 
different personal, professional, position-related, district-related, and 
generic inservice needs could be achieved by analyzing current activities 
with such a matrix. Roles in decision making might be clarified and a more 
balanced ISTE program could result. 

ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES FOR INSERVICE 

What is lacking in the preceding figure for decisions about inservice 
to be accommodated is the specific context in which inservice programs are 
planned and provided. Such decision making can obviously take place at a 
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FIGURE 2 




Possible Entities Involved in Decision Making 
Individual Teachers 
Teachers Organization 
LEA School Board 
Staff Development Supervisor 
Building Administrator 
Higher Education Representatives 
School Faculty /Staff 
Commun i ty/P ar e nt s 



Possible Roles 

Unilateral Decision 

Joint Decision/Party Vote 

Contract Negotiations 

Joint Decision/but Party Has 
Majority Vote 

Joint Decision/but Party Has 
Minority Vote 

Advisory Only 
No Involvement 
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niBDber of levels in a variety of organizational structures. Very often 
inseirvice decisions are made both at the school district level and within 
the context of individual schools. However, as stated earlier, other struc- 
tures are evolving which are designed to provide for ISTE needs. Teacher's 
Centers, formalized partnerships between local districts and institutions 
of higher education, and training complexes operated by a consortium of 
parties with vested interests in ISTE are now common. Yarger, building 
upon his pioneer work in reviewing the range and type of teaching center- 
type structures in this country, has identified the following types of 
orgcuiizational structures for inservice programs: 

Orgcuiizational Types 

(a) The Independent Inservice Program ; The independent inservice 
program often represents an attempt to bring the essence of 
British programming to American soil. The focus is usually on 
the direct concerns of teachers. . . . there is no association 
with a formal educational institution, . . . red tape of the 
bureaucracy is severed and the program directors and implementers 
Ccui respond directly to perceived client needs. Frequently r 
independent programs eire administered and staffed by former (or 
current) teachers. Teachers become involved on a purely voluntary 
basis; thus the program has high teacher credibility. Financing 
is often tenuous. . . . The independent program is autonomous, 
accountcible only to its own structure and clients. 

(b) The Almost Independent Inservice Program ; The almost independent 
inservice program shares many common features with the indepen- 
dent. . . . The emphasis is on "real world" problems, and pro- 
gramming typically relates to activities, skills, materials, and 
so on that are directly applicable to the classroom situation. 

. . . Even though a formal institutional tie is evident, funding 
is quite often tenuous. It is frequently the strength and cha- 
risma of the personnel that provide the autonomy. . . . 

(c) The Professional Organization Inservice Program ; Although rare, 
the impetus for the development of professional organization pro- 
grams is clearly evident. In this instance, the inservice pro- 
gram is organized and operates in a framework of a professional 
organization. There may well be institutional support, but it 

is likely to be a result of the bargaining efforts of the organi- 
zation and the institution. . . . There are two types; "nego- 
tiated" and "subject matter." The first will reflect the per- 
ceived needs of the constituent teachers as well as professional 
organization needs, while the subject area program usually 
emphasizes a particulcurly high priority classroom subject, e.g., 
reading. Policy may well be vested in the hands of a teacher 
committee, but will likely reflect professional as well as 
instructional issues. 

(d) The Single Unit Inservice Program ; The single unit inservice 
program is probcibly the most common type in America. It is char- 
acterized by its exclusive relationship to and administration by 
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a single educational institution, usually a school system. This 
type of program may be organizt^d and administered in a multitude 
of ways, but always with regard to a single political unit. . . . 
Accountability is usually to the administration of the institu- 
tion, and the programming usually reflects approved institutional 
goals. 

(e) The Free Partnership Inservice Program ; . . . Usually the part- 
nership involves the school system and a university or college. 
It could, however, involve two school systems, two universities, 
or could even involve noneducational agencies. ... it is en- 
tirely possible that one could find institutions involved in 
several two-party partnerships without attempting to establish a 
more wide-ranging multi-party relationship. The word "free" in 
this description refers to the fact that the partnership is 
entered into willingly, rather than being prescribed legislatively 
or politically. Structure, finance, and program will vary greatly, 
though in most cases there will be distinct evidence of attempts 
to accommodate the needs and goals of both institutional partners. 

The Free Consortium Inservice Program : A free consortium is char- 
acterized by three or more institutions, usually geographically 
close to one another, willingly entering into an inservice pro- 
gram relationship. The organization, commitments, and policy 
considerations will frecjuently be more complex and formal than 
in a partnership. . . . 

(9) Legislative/Political Inservice program ; This type of program is 
characterized by the fact that its organization and constituency 
are prescribed by legislative criteria or political influence. 
Often, but not always, the state department of education oversees 
the process. In a sense, it is a "forced" consortixam. ... it 
is not unusual for a financial incentive to exist in an effort 
to entice eligible institutions to become involved. Although 
this type of inservice program is frequently organized with re- 
gard to county boundaries, the organization may range from sub- 
county to a total state model. 17 

This portion of the typology deals only with prevalent models of 
organization for ISTE and does not address the primary functions they 
serve. Yarger also categorizes these organization structures as to whether 
they assume a facilitative or exploratory role, a basically responsive role, 
or primarily an advocacy role characterized by a particular philosophic or 
programmatic commitment. 

Others have characterized approaches to inservice in parallel but less 
differentiated terms. Nelson, 18 for example, has identified the following 
five basic organizational structures; 

1- The Higher Education Model , in which schools or colleges of edu- 
cation are the primairy providers of Inservice through late after- 
noon and weekend courses, summer sessions, and extension courses 
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2. The Contemporary Topics Institutes , a common approach which uti- 
lizes a broader diversity of resovirces and consultants than the 
IHE model but lacks coherency and is designed primarily on the 
basis of what are perceived as "hot topics" at any given time; 
one time only workshops are common 

3, The Commerce Model , an inservice pattern which primarily involves 
consultants and entrepreneurs who offer more extended training 
packages than the one-shot format typical in the contemporary topics 
model; Glasser's Classroom Meetings would be an example of this 

4. The IHE-LEA Cooperative Model , in which there are planned attempts 
by the IHE to design and tailor program offerings more specifically 
to the needs of a district, and the school system serves in turn 

as a laboratory for research and development interests of the IHE 

5, The Systematic Corporate Model , which represents a more coherent 
approach to ISTE and includes a quasi- legal frainework, a concep- 
tual framework, a design framework, and a support system. 

INSERVICE: AN INTERLOCKING ENTERPRISE 

A number of alternative definitions of inservice have been reviewed 
and a variety of structural formats identified i.^r organizing and providing 
this activity. It is important in any review of inservice to examine this 
activity as part of two larger processes. The "r"^c purpose that inservice 
serves and the degree to which it is actually needed are determined primarily 
by how teacher education as a whole, and the role of schools in general, are 
conceptualized. For example, a critical determinant in deciding the scope 
and type of inservice needed by the beginning teacher is the quality and 
quantity of preservice training the teacher has received. A second basic 
factor is the degree to which the role assigned to the teacher is consonant 
with the teacher's initial preparation. . ^ ^v. 

Inservice might not have taken on the importance it has today if the 
typical beginning teacher had undergone rigorous screening, completed an 
extended preservice program, followed this with a transitional internship 
program, and then been asked to teach in a stable school curriculum, with 
ample resources and reasonable numbers of students. What, in fact, is the 
reality? 

The teacher education process begins with recruitment or, more speciti- 
cally, a case can be made that it should. This may seem like a rather re- 
mote concern, especially wnen so many teachers are presently not employable 
by school districts. Yet the United States report to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development in 1974 reported that 87.6 percent of 
all teachers are Caucasian and 87 percent of all elementary school teachers 
are women. If these disproportionate representations in terms of race and 
sex are not enough cause for some concern, the Study Commission of Under- 
gradua'.e Education, in its analysis of the Carnegie Study, stated: 

... in fact, future teachers' answers did not suggest a focused 
engagement with the real world— which education ostensibly serves-- 
either. Almost 90 percent of the 1970 future teachers considered it 
"not important" or only "somewhat important" for them to ever influence 
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the political structure. Approxiiaately 60 percent said it was "not 
important" or "only somewhat important" to influence social values. 
Somewhat over 50 percent did consider it important to keep up with 
political affairs, and more than two-thirds thought it was unimportant 
to have friends with different backgrounds and interests than their 
own- In summary, teachers-to-be, from the distance of the data, appear 
to be like Auden's "unknown citizen," and like many of us, somewhat 
vague, highminded people who would not go to the wall or understand how 
to do so for parents and children wery different frOTi themselves. 19 

The potential problems created by an overly homogeneous teaching force 
in a highly heterogeneous world underscore one basic need in recruitment and 
selection. The overall caliber and commitment of teachers selected, regard- 
less of race or sex, presents another problem. The limitations of initial 
selection procedures and continuing screening of candidates are well known. 
The National Institute of Education (NIE) recognized the severity of problems 
in this area and commissioned a panel of experts in 1974 to make recommenda- 
tions about improving selection criteria and processes. This panel con- 
cluded that, "selecting entrants into teacher education or into teaching jobs 
is now only occasionally a rational process; more often it is nonsystematic 
or haphazard. . . ."20 The recommendations made by this distinguished panel 
to rectify the situation have yet to be implemented in any significant way. 

What is the state of the scene with respect to initial preparation? 
Certainly, improvements have been made in beginning teacher education • The 
recent competency-based movement in many instances has resulted in organi- 
zational and instructional advances. Earlier and more continuing field 
experiences, improved feedback mechanisms, skill development facilitated 
through microteaching and simulated experiences, more explicit criteria for 
desired outccMnes and more options for reaching those goals, and more flex- 
ible time frames have all contributed to this phase of teacher education. 

Nonetheless, much remains to be done, and needed curricular modifica- 
tions in preservice teacher education tend to be squeezed and shoved into 
a relatively short and often unrelated set of courses comprising the pro- 
fessional studies component. The AACTE Commission on Education for the 
Profession of Teaching stated the problem succinctly: 

To meet its responsibilities to society, the teaching profession re- 
quires a significantly enlarged and expanded initial preparation pro- 
gram (as well as more attention to inservice and continuing education) 
and . . . that the United States Office of Education undertake the 
funding of teacher education models which require prepcuration time 
spans more closely approximating the length of training in other pro- 
fessions, in an endeavor to determine the results that optimal models 
could achieve. 21 

Specific reforms which might be implemented in preservice teacher edu- 
cation will not be dealt with at this time, since the focus in this monograph 
is on alternatives in inservice teacher education. The relationship Jbe- 
tween pre- and inservice is emphasized here, however. There has been no 
systematic study of what elements of a teacher education curriculum are best 
focused on initially, and what might best be deferred to a more formal induc- 
tion phase in the schools — or even later^ 
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For example, principles for developing a variety of learning enviror- 
ments in the clascroom and studies in various dimensions of growth and 
development are common "foundations" content in preservice teacher education. 
Yet one could see these as more fundamental to inservice than preservice 
teachers, since it is difficult to see how the teacher can internalize com- 
plex organizational strategies or transfer principles of growth and develop- 
ment to instructional decisions without more substantive teaching experience 
than that generally provided in preservice programs. This is not to say 
that to acquire skill and understanding in these areas will not demand con- 
tinuing inquiry in both preservice and inservice. Rather, it- is suggested 
that certain areas of study should be reserved as primarily inservice ex- 
periences , because they simply cannot be met with any genuine understanding 
prior to that time- 

On the other hand, there is much which can be done best in the preser- 
vice setting. The last thing needed is a diminished preservice experience 
in a move toward essentially an apprenticeship model. Such a movement be- 
speaks a return to medieval practice where "knowing how" preempts the depth 
of understanding and diversity of action that comes with "knowing why." In 
addition, "knowing how" is a developmental process where preservice simula- 
tion, micro-, and laboratory approaches enable preservice teachers to walk 
before they are asked to run. The relationship between pre- and inservice 
is far more complex than simply increasingr the amount of classroom experi- 
ence for the preservice teacher. Just what teacher education experiences are 
best explored, in which ways, and at what stage are questions those concerned 
with inservice should seriously consider. Some of the common stock of recent 
inservice efforts might have been handled more effectively in preservice pro- 
grams. For example, interpersonal skills, collaborative planning and problem- 
solving strategies, and more sophisticated approaches to documentation, mea- 
surement, and evaluation don't require prerequisite experience and competence 
in instructing large numbers of students. Yet these are critical enough to 
justify major study and certainly more attention than commonly allotted in 
most preservice programs. 

In this regard, two basic changes could easily be incorporated into 
iiiost preservice programs. First, all teachers could have some degree of in- 
structional specialization (as well as cxirrent cxirricular emphasis) built 
into their programs. Some of the roles suggested earlier by Corrigan and 
Burdin could be piloted now, in more limited forms, at the preservice level. 
Various diagnostic specialities, expertise with different technologies, or 
observation and documentation skills are examples of possible instructional 
specialization or sophistication. All preservice teachers could meet regu- 
larly in ongoing core groups to engage in collaborative planning and curric- 
ulum developnent and begin the process of sharing complementary instructional 
strengths. In addition, each preservice teacher could easily be scheduled 
to meet periodically with a group comprised of future or preservice adminis- 
trators, counselors, and cxirriculum specialists. This format would provide 
for practice in problem solving across role groups. The crosscutting issues 
and persistent problems now covered briefly in most foxindations components 
could serve as the content for these sessions. 

In summary, inservice is directly affected by what transpires in pre- 
service. More attention should be given to what components of teacher 
education are best conducted when and in what developmental sequence. In 
light of the current emphasis on inservice, it should be underscored that 
this activity is but one phase, however critical, of what should be a more 
systemic and interrelated process of teacher education. 
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THE NEED FOR A PLANNED TRANSITION FROM PRESERVICE TO INSERVICE 



Historically, most efforts in both initial preparation and later in- 
. seirvice education of teachers have been based on the generalized needs of 
.practicing professionals. Consider2J3le uniformity in school practice has 
allowed teacher educators to organize rather standardized instructional 
offerings for teachers to select from. Limited personnel resources and 
the logistical difficulties of conducting training in discrete school sites 
have largely precluded teacher education responses hand-tailored to those 
needs of individual teachers created by the unique demands of their specific 
school context. 

Certainly, the majority of preservice programs have appeared to operate 
on the assumption that the prospective teacher can, upon employment, effec- 
tively translate a generalized body of knowledge and skills into a variety 
of school contexts. It is assumed that the fine tuning required for this 
transition to a specific assignment will come with fuller responsibility 
and more experience, supplemented by the inservice offerings of that school 
and/or the larger school district. This assiamption is probably valid to the 
extent that initial training is basically consonant with the demands of the 
actual teaching assignment and inservice offerings are provided which re- 
flect the unique problems of specific settings. 

Two evolving conditions, however, mitigate against this possibility. 
First, not only do a host of demographic variables suggest considerable 
differences between how schools fxinction in different social settings and 
geographic locations, but there is also increasing variation, as noted 
earlier, in life style and value orientation even within specific geo- 
graphic communities. Second, there is little evidence that systematically 
planned inservice to ease the transition or induction into teaching exists 
in any comprehensive manner. The prevailing practice i*:- rather to add a 
few extra days to the orientation week at the outset of the year for the 
beginning teachers. This "orientation" is devoted primarily to technical/ 
organization concerns, and is usually followed by cui additional visit or 
two from the building principal. Leight, in analyzing problems in terms of 
CBTE delivery systems, states the problem: 

Most of our competency statements blur or ignore the difference 
between what might be called "entry- level proficiency" (what we will 
accept for Level I certification) and "mastery- level proficiency" 
(what we expect of a tenured. Level II teacher) . The failure to make 
this distinction and to assist the teacher to become a master teacher 
is the mos*: important confusion and shortcoming of teacher education. 
Teacher educators have brought the candidate to the point where he can 
enter the classroom with some competence, but the profession pretends 
that he is an accomplished teacher. Thus he receives the same assign- 
ment and treatment as veteran teachers. The result is- that the first 
year of teaching is the greatest scandal in American education. It 
has allowed teacher educators to be the scapegoats for virtually all 
of the shortcomings in basic education. It has driven literally 
thousands of promising and idealistic young people in disgust from the 
profession. Worse still, it has soured and embittered a large per- 
centage of the incumbents in the profession. And these young men and 
women are the future — they will be our schools for the next 20, 30, 
even 40 years ^ 22 
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Recent Title VII litigation has been brought to bear against local 
school boards in connection with the use for licensing and placement of 
tests which were alleged to be non-job related. The Supreme Court, in 
Griggs v. Duke Power Company, demonstrated the direct relationship to 
teacher education when it stated, 

The facts of this case demonstrate the inadequacy of broad and 
general testing devices as well as the infirmity of using diplegias or 
degrees as fixed measures of capability. • . diplomas and tests are 
useful servants, but Congress has mandated the ccramonsense proposition 
that they are not to become masters of reality. 23 

The Study Commission on Undergraduate Education emd the Education of 
Teachers questioned whether current educational practices satisfy guidelines 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission which are consistent with 
the Griggs decision: 

1. No predictive or criterion-related validity has been demonstrated 
(there are almost no adequate measures currently in existence to 
ascertain whether people who finish a certain approved training 
program do a superior or even an adequate job of teaching real 
pupils in real communities). 

2. Content validity probably cannot be demonstrated because program 
approvals are made without prior analyses of the jobs which per- 
sons certified upon completion of the program will be entitled to 
hold or will have to fill. 

3. Program approval by one State is frequently relied on by another. 
State for issuance of certificates, even though the job of teach- 
ing may vary radically because of the differences in the communi- 
ties and pupils in the two States. 24 

Formal transition or induction models would speak directly to this 
critical problem, and there are some efforts in this direction.. As an out- 
growth of recommendations in the James Report and the 1972 Government White 
Paper r a niomber of pilot schemes for induction have been tried in the United 
Kingdom. In Northumberland and Liverpool, the basic scheme was to give re- 
duced teaching loads (usually a 75 percent load) to probationers or beginning 
teachers. Teacher-tutors were then trained and assigned to these beginning 
teachers. Formal inservice experiences were provided for the probationers 
in the school as well as at nearby centers. The range of induction plans 
piloted and the initial evaluations of these programs can be reviewed in 
more detail in the 1976 OECD publication. Innovation in Inservice Education 
and Training of Teachers: United Kingdom. 

In the United States, the Intern program at Lehigh University is an 
excellent example of a program designed to assist with this critical transi- 
tion period. A teaching intern is defined as an individual who meets the 
following criteria: 

1. possession of a baccalaureate degree and success in meeting the 
criteria for admission to a teacher education program based upon 
individual's potential as a professional teacher. 
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2. successful completion of a preservice training program which in- 
cludes supervised observation and practice with children in a 
clinical setting. 

3. acceptance of a paid internship. 

4. responsibility for the learning of a group of students. 

5. participation in a regulcu: program of laniversity supervision. 26 

Note that this is a person who has successfully completed a preservice 
program. The key to the Lehigh program is extended support and expert super- 
vision provided during the first yeaa: of teaching. The continuity of vested 
interest in the neophyte from the university to the school system distin- 
guishes this model from the British efforts. Primary responsibility for 
transitional training and support rests with the school district in the 
United Kingdom model, while in the Lehigh approach the college assvimes major 
responsibility. Various degrees of collaboration between these two systems 
are obviously possible in transition schemes as well. Gross, in the 1975 
Hunt Lecture, advocated a more radical approach, and one this writer strongly 
endorses: 

That is why I have begun to advocate an alternative strategy of 
training and hiring teachers in teams. A new teacher, or a teacher 
refreshed with new ideas and expertise, may rapidly lose initiative 
and confidence when setting out to work all alone. Reassurance, rein- 
forcement, and professional companionship are required to make a new 
process flotirish. I suggest that it would be interesting and useful 
to produce teams of teachers according to specifications designed 
cooperatively [emphasis mine] by a college and a school district. These 
teams would bi prepared to fxanction in such a way as to achieve prede- 
termined results. A very tall order indeed, but may I remind you: 
first, that's what a teacher is supposed to do now; and second, in the 
reasonably near future whole schools should be organized in just so 
precise a fashion. 27 

Obviously, new fiscal and structural relationships would have to be 
worked out in such collaborative and extended training programs, and the 
state department of education would likely play a central role in this pro- 
cess. The groxandwork, however, has been laid. Collciboratively sponsored 
precertification internships are hardly new; and forward-looking states such 
as Washington, where four phases of prepairation and three levels of certifi- 
cation were identified as early as \lS7JL4^provide models from which transi- 
tional programs can build. Guidelines for consortia have also been cleaurly 
spelled out in Washington and, other states. The problems, while complex, 
are not insurmountable. A niamber of alternative induction or transition 
schemes could and should be piloted with variations planned in the roles of 
IHEs, LEAs, and the organized professions. If one is to look to the future 
in terms of alternatives in inservice, alternative induction programs, as 
well as alternative preservice programs, must be considered. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF INSERVICE TO SCHOOL REFORM 



Just as ISTE policy decisions which respond only to perceived inservice 
needs r without analysis of why they exist or when they might best be met, 
are short-sighted, so also are long-range ISTE decisions based primarily upon 
individual needs with little, if any, concern about their collective impact 
on the quality and direction of school programs. This writer has repeatedly 
maintained that reform in teacher education cannot occur without concomitant 
reform in schooling. 

As current alternative approaches to ISTE were reviewed, one major con- 
cern evolved. At present, a number of signs point to heightened efforts to 
respond to individual heeds and a lessening of ISTE concern more directly 
related to program reform. In some respects, this shift is understandable, 
and one can only applaud the fact that teachers are assuming a more pre- 
eminent role in their own professional development* There is little do\abt 
that more personalized responses to teachers are badly needed. Pciradcxi- 
cally, perhaps, this goal can be achieved only if attention is also given to 
altering markedly tlrie conditions in which teachers work — which means empha- 
sizing inservice approaches that look not only at how the individual might 
change, but how the schooling environment must change as well to allow this 
desired individual growth. 

Bush has encouraged teacher education in the next decade to move from 
a focus on individuals to a focus on an entire school in a natural coimunity 
setting. He identifies the following trends as occurring dxiring the past 
decade: 

From To 



Primary or sole emphasis on 
inschool activities tciking 
place in the school house. 



Taking students and education 
more out into the community - 
breaking down the barriers be- 
tween schools cuid commxinities 
classrooms without walls. 



Predominant emphasis and 
reliance upon liberal or 
general education. 

The school and commxanity being 
looked upon as a homogeneity - 
a melting pot. 



Teaching as a function of an 
individual professional, 
performing all of the work by 
him/herself in relative 
isolation. 



A greater attention to career 
education - both broadly and 
specifically considered. 

The school and community as 
a diversity, with interesting 
and valuable different siabparts 
to be preserved, nourished, and 
appreciated - a cultural pluralism. 

Teaching as a cooperative (team) 
function, including both a hor- 
izontal and a vertical division 
of labor (differentiated staff) 
and encompassing a wider variety 
of actors from inside as well as 
outside the school. 



5. A school and society that em- 
phasizes courses, credits, and 
credentials - a credentialling 
society. 
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A school and society that relies 
more upon competence (what you 
can do, not what you have been 
through) - a learning society. 28 



An organizational scheme which demonstrates desired linkage not only 
between preservice and inseirvice teacher education, but between teacher 
education and program improvement in the schools, is Project OPEN, Spon- 
sored by the University of Miimesota/Minneapolis Public Schools Teacher 
Center/ Project OPEN allowed a number of faculty members of the college 
to assist the schools in tlie design and development of a more coherent 
school alternative; in this case an open school. After a three-year develop- 
mental period, this school became the prototype for both preseirvice and in- 
service training of teachers • In return for the college's initial invest- 
ment in the design of this prototype school, the schools collaborated fully 
in the design of a teacher education curricultjm for preservice teachers 
desirous of teaching in such schools. The presexrvice design was developed 
concurrently with the plcuining of inservice programs for experienced teachers 
who wished to move toward more open classrooms. 

Over the course of an academic year, selected teachers in the Open 
School, together with college faculty, engaged in continuing task and behav- 
ior analyses of their colleagues* On the basis of their experience as wqll as 
systematic observations and recordings, these teachers assisted over the next 
year in the development of cvirriculum and training materials for both pre- 
service and experienced teachers. Next they were involved in the selection 
of the students for the preservice phase of the program. At the same time, 
other experienced inservice teachers in the larger Minneapolis School System 
were provided internships in the Open School, as well as training in the 
materials which had been developed. These teacher-interns in turn released 
the Open School teachers who had originally assisted in the development of 
the preservice program for actual team teaching with the college faculty in 
the preservice program. They team-taught the preservice students on campus 
and, at other times, worked with these same students in their own classrooms* 

In summary, this organizational scheme allowed college faculty to assist 
in the design and development of a coherent school prototype and to provide 
some of the needed corollary inservice. In turn, selected teachers contrib- 
uted substantively to the design and implementation of cin alternative teacher 
education program for preservice teachers. A tradeoff of programmatic effort 
was achieved, and a development link was formed between (a) preservice and 
inservice and (b) renewal in teacher education and schooling. An expanded 
but most appropriate role for the scholar in program design and attendant in- 
service was reciprocated by an expanded, and again most appropriate, role by 
the practitioner in all phases of preservice education. A conceptual plan 
which attended to basic relationships, often otherwise ignored in inseirvice, 
was translated into a cost-effective operational scheme. 
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ALTERNATIVE BENEFITS FOR PARTICIPATING IN INSEKVICE 



Incentives or inducements are commonly provided for teachers to partici- 
pate in inservice. Typically, these concomitant benefits are provided in 
the form of released time, credit and degree recognition, and advancement on 
the salary schedule. This is not to argue against the ultimate reason most 
teachers participate in continuing education or inservice — that is, to be- 
come more effective teachers and in turn enrich learning experiences for their 
students. While little mention has been made of the child in "this discussion 
of inservice, let there be no doxabt that the need for better learning oppor- 
txanities for children is the ultimate rationale for providing better learning 
opportunities for teachers. It should also be noted that a considerable 
degree of volxantarism exists among teachers iji inservice activity, espe- 
cially in the growing teachers' center movement. 

Nonetheless, there can be severe constraints to teachers' effective 
participation in inservice. Lack of time and lack of recognition in the 
form of monetary reimbursements are very real concerns to many classroom 
teachers. The provision of adequate time and the acknowledgement of effort 
in terms of monetary reimbursement, however, cannot by themselves offset 
other conditions which can be equally constraining to the experienced 
teacher's continuing development. A continuing commitment to professional 
growth may hinge more upon how the concepts of consonance, comfort, career 
development, and basic competence are addressed by inservice planners and 
organizers. 

Alternative Value Perspectives . Teachers must first perceive the approach 
to inservice as consonant or compatible with their own views of how teaching 
and learning best occur. Teachers are frequently maligned for what is perceived 
as an atheoretical approach to schools. Yet the experience of this writer 
suggests that, given a choice, teachers have deep-rooted convictions about how 
both their own continuing education and that of their students should be con- 
ducted. Rarely have alternative orientations to teacher education been dis- 
cussed with teachers. Joyce, 29 in his penetrating analysis of views of man 
and the education of teachers, identifies four major reform movements which 
have had an impact on teacher education in this century: (a) the Progressive 
Reform movement, (b) the Academic Reform movement, (c) the Personalistic Reform 
movement, and (d) the competency orientation. These movements have mani- 
fested themselves in a number of ways in modern day inservice approaches. 
The first orientation can be seen in inservice approaches which have group 
skills and human relations interwoven throughout. The second orientation 
reflected in inservice practice focuses upon curriculum construction in 
terms of concept development and methods of cognitive processing such as 
inquiry and problem solving. The third approach emphasizes personal under- 
standing and suggests that learning evolves in the unique way one interacts 
with and develops a helping relationship with others. The fourth orienta- 
tion, perhaps more a methodology than a psycho-philosophical position, is 
reflected in performance or competency-based schemes which state explicit 
behavioral criteria, afford alternative experiences for meeting these cri- 
teria, and provide continuing monitoring and feedback. This orientation 
assumes that a substantive portion of teacher competency can be defined in 
terms of specific behaviors. 
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While elements of each of these value orientations would likely be 
found in cuiy comprehensive approach to ISTE, it is not uncommon for many 
programs, at least those of a more specific duration, to embrace one domi- 
nant orientation, which may or may not be one that the individual teacher 
can comfortably accept. Too often inservice is "laid on" without any dis- 
cussion of legitimate philosophical differences; and in these cases, the 
effort to engage teachers mecuiingfully in inservice is really lost before 
one begins. 

Comfort . Comfort? As stated at the outset, we are engaged in an 
endeavor fraught with uncertainty. As pressures upon the school continue 
to increase, the curriculum expands. We now have multicultural education, 
moral education, career education (of various shades) , environmental edu- 
cation. ... Given this situation, inservice has too often been approached 
in a linear and additive fashion. Teachers, especially elementary teachers, 
are perceived as a "bottomless pit" in what they can assxime. Increased 
emphasis by teachers in one area may very well require a lessening or even 
termination of efforts in another area. The question of just how much cuiy 
one teacher can effectively assume across ciirriculum areas or teaching 
approaches is never asked very loudly. The answer from this quarter — for 
stcurters — is: not as much as they are asked to do now in many cases. We 
might more seriously explore what many individual teachers might better 
cease doing I The point for inservice is that if the teachers see the object 
of the activities planned as making their work more extended or difficult, 
rather than allowing them to perform more effectively cuid efficiently, then 
again there is little hope of any genuine involvement. 

Career Development . What career development? At least the opportunity 
rarely »jexists for teachers to remain in a role working primarily with students 
and yet nnove up in some career hierarchy reflecting more status cuid increased 
expertise over the years. The very substemtial numbers of npnteaching edu- 
cational ipersonnel in "support" positions identified at the outset of this 
monograph (assiming a considerable number of these were once classroom 
tea'chers themselves) provide ample testimony that teachers very much have 
ccureer atspirations like most everyone else. Obviously, much of what was 
labeled as inservice in the past might better have been called "outservice" 
in teCTs of the effect it had on removing teachers from the classroom. In- 
seicvice would seem to be a much more meaningful activity for many teachers 
i£ it were related to the opportunity to assujae more sophisticated, respon- 
sible, and financially rewarding instructional roles while remaining in the 
schools. The implications of such a change in terms of career growth are 
considerable and confront directly the current position of the teacher 
associations on differentiated staffing. From this perspective, the con- 
cept of salary schedules can be substcmtially differentiated and related to 
rigorous inservice training requirements. The single salary schedule is a 
most unfortunate albatross, especially when hung around a profession* 

Competence . As often as possible, inservice education should be designed 
to demonstrate payoff in the classroom. Perhaps the most powerful incentive 
for pursuing any activity is the sure knowledge it has made one a better 
person, or in this case, a better teacher. Various types of inservice should 
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transfer to application in the classroom, and application with feedback built 
in ^en possible* There are multiple ways of doing this, and these will be 
discussed in more detail in the section on job-embedded types of inservice. 
Again, this recommendation is hardly new, but nonetheless rarely heeded. 
Inservice must increasingly be cast in this direction of demonstrable class- 
room improvement if it is to receive any substantive public support. 

In summary, teacher pro forma involvement in inservice can be mandated, 
coerced/ and perhaps even bought. Committed and continuing involvement by 
teachers may depend more upon our ability to address better such bottom-line 
factors as personal beliefs, reasoneible roles, career aspirations, and evi- 
dence of actual utility in the classroOTi. 

Before some of the more recent approaches for providing ISTE are re- 
viewed, it is imperative that one other area of research and development 
be noted in developing a more coherent and conceptual framework for this 
endeavor. Sprinthall30 has emphasized the need to create effective educational 
rather than training programs. The basic distinction he makes is that the 
former implies more profound changes in behavior and thinking, and the latter 
suggests attempts at more discrete skill acquisition without attention to 
fundamental stages of teacher psychological and personal developnent. This 
orientation rests on the still controversial assumptions that (a) adult 
psychological development is possible, and (b) teacher education can affect 
further development. 

This premise needs to be tested more fundamentally in programs of 
teacher education, but there is mounting evidence to support this direction - 
First, numerous studies have suggested the effects of many skill training 
programs wash out or do not generalize or transfer to practice (Shavelson and 
Dempsey, 1975). ^1 Second, such scholars as O- J. Harvey, David E. Hunt, 
Harold M- Schroeder, Matthew Miles, and Kevin Ryan have tentatively demon- 
strated that teachers reflect relatively low levels of conceptual, personal, 
and psychological development - 

Sprinthall has attempted to assess various dimensions of intellectual/ 
personal, and moral development in teachers- On the basis of these under- 
standings, programs have been developed to provide a foundational inservice 
teacher education base which more fundamentally matches individual teachers' 
needs and moves them from where they are to levels of more complex conceptual 
functioning. Initial studies have found that teachers assessed as capable 
of more abstract and complex reasoning are characterized by teaching ap- 
proaches which result in more divergent, searching, and reflective patterns 
of behavior in their students. Teacher educators might do well to expand 
the limited concepts of teacher "needs" assessment popular today and con- 
sider more seriously those developmental patterns which provide insights 
into the fundamental accommodative capacity of teachers. 

In a parallel type of research, a better understanding of basic adult 
life stages is evolving. The initial efforts of scholars such as Roger Gould 
demonstrate that adults pass through fairly predictable patterns of change. 
Some of the generalizations he recently shared to illustrate these patterns 
may have a familiar ring in your own situation or others you know: 

The late twenties are an interesting and active time. Marriage 
absorbs and reflects many of the stresses and strains . - . between 
the ages of 28 and 32, while there is decreasing agreement that "For me, 
marriage has been a good thing." . - - 
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There is a clear focus on the family in the thirties. An active 
social life seems less important, while feelings about one's mate and 
offspring increase in significance. . . . 

In the early thirties, there is suddenly a feeling that "I don't 
make enough money to do what I want . " . . . 

Later in the forties both friends and loved ones become increasingly 
important. . . . Money, so bothersome because of its insufficiency in 
the early thirties, becomes less important, and there is an accompanying 
feeling that it is "too late to make any major changes in my career." . . . 

Stability fraught with concern marks the fifties, and the concern 
is largely about time. . . .32 

Research on personality development in different stages of life is still 
in its infancy. The extent to which variant perspectives and behavior are 
associated with different life stages, however, would appear to have considerable 
implications for what type of inservice activities are planned for teachers of 
different ages. It could reasonably be assumed .that, as personal orientations 
change over time, these interact with perceptions of role, and with the extent 
to which individuals perceive they should or can change as well. Ralph33 is 
one of those who have begun to examine personality development specifically in 
the context of role changes. In a small pilot study, he in^'^rviewed faculty 
members at one university to see how they perceived their role. Such topics as 
how they viewed the nature of knowledge, their philosophy of teaching, their 
attitudes toward students and colleagues, and their concept of their own role 
as professors were discussed. On the basis of an analysis of these tentative 
data, he was able to order faculty along a continuum, and summaurizes: 

The continuum portrays a progression from a position where faculty 
see knowledge as an unambiguous entity, and where teaching consists of 
simply presenting facts to students, to a position where they begin to 
see knowledge in more differentiated terms and recognize the need to use 
various strategies to help students gain understamding. . . . The con- 
cept of professional role evolves from simple definitions of right and 
wrong actions, to an awareness of choice in roles and a sense of possible 
restrictions and limitations, and finally to a sense of style and toler- 
ance within their choice of roles. In relations with others the progres- 
sion goes from a view of people in moralistic terms of good and bad, to a 
more psychologically insightful notion of people that recognizes the 
origins of manipulation and inequality in human relations, and to a sense 
of commitment in a context of tolerance and reciprocity. 34 

Ralph also suggests that this developmental pattern begins at different 
times, proceeds at different rates, and culminates at different stages for 
different individuals. If his initial hypothesis about such a pattern is 
valid, then again how one approaches individual teachers, or in this case 
teacher educators, in terms of their continuing development would differ 
considerably. 

In summary, when one considers alternatives in inservice teacher edu- 
cation,- the preceding theoretical groundwork should be taken into account. 
One might focus upon various elements of general personality development, 
aging, and the interaction of these with role development. The conceptual 
challenge posed earlier by Edelfelt should include building upon (a) alterna- 
tive concepts of schooling and teaching, (b) alternative purposes of ISTE, 
(c) alternative delivery systems, (d) alternative value orientations, and 
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(e) rooting these in a more fxandamental vmderstanding of the person. We are 
irresponsible as educators if we do not put up front those significant in- 
roads we have made, and use these as a rational wedge to demand the addit- 
ional support it will take to move forward in a more data dependent and 
conceptually sound direction. 

SOME CURRENT TRENDS 

The primary pxirpose of this monograph has been to review a number of 
conditions and initial conceptual efforts seen as critical to a more com- 
plete understanding of the complex process referred to as inservice teacher 
education. It will not address the rich and diverse number of specific in- 
service projects and programs which have recently been spawned. It is be- 
yond the scope of this treatise to describe these efforts in any detail- 
even the limited number of which this writer is aware. Rather, three basic 
inservice trends will be noted: (a) those efforts to integrate inservice 
more fundamentally in the teacher's ongoing daily activity, (b) those efforts 
aimedi at giving the teacher more power, autonOTiy, and decision-making lati- 
tude as reflected in the Teachers' Centers movement, and (c) the evolution 
of structures representing a more collaborative and programmatic approach 
to ISTE. 

JOB-EMBEDDED APPROACHES 

The first of these trends this writer has labeled as job-embedded in- 
service activities. Job-embedded activities are defined as "those planned 
activities which can be reasonably incorporated within one's normal instruc- 
tional load to further professional develoment."^^ included in this form 
of inservice are. at least three basic types of activities: (a) those which 
involve systematic observation of or feedback about elements of one's on- 
going actzVvities in school and school-related activity, (b) focused experi- 
mentation with curriculum or instructional behavior, and (c) efforts at 
gaining more understanding of the student and/or the home and community 
environment in which that student resides. 

Observation and Feedback . Opportunities for more comprehensive and accu- 
rate information about what one is actually doing as a teacher are consider- 
able. Traditional supervisory models sure well known r and techniques have 
been developed to make this a more helpful and humane process than has often 
been the case in the past. Our knowledge base, in terms of who can best pro- 
vide what type of feedback, when, how often, in what quanti^:ies, and in what 
way, continues to expand. A variety of clinical supervision schemes which 
interrelate pre-observation conferences, systematic observation, analysis 
techniques, and a critique of the supervisory process itself have been imple- 
mented in a niamber of schools. Guidelines for the delicate process of peer 
observation also exist. Several school districts have developed strategies 
and tools to facilitate a more continuing form of professional exchange be- 
tween teachers. The Professional Competence Peer Opinionnaire , designed by 
Ball and Geston,^^ is just one of several products resulting from recent 
effort in this direction. 

In addition, a niamber of techniques for behavioral self -observation 
have also been refined. Thoreson, Mahoney,37 and Foster 38 have developed 
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materials which allow teachers to landerstand better and alter systematically 
their own behavior, cuid to do this in lanobtrusive ways while working with 
students in the classroOTi. Their initieuL results in helping teachers to 
£d.leviate tension or discomfort in anxiety-producing situations which tend 
to reoccur in the classroom have been very promising. The various ways in 
which technological tools can be used to provide feedback to teachers are 
well documented. The capeibility exists in systems such as the coKiputer- 
assisted teacher training system (CATTS)^^ to provide \anobtr:«isive, immediate 
feedback to teachers on a number of desired dimensions of their instructional 
behavior. Teachers can immediately analyze, for example, what type of verbal 
or nonverbal behavior they have been using. This feedback can be channeled 
through means of either closed-circuit televised images of a cathode-ray tube 
display (CRT) or an audio tape recorder triggered by the cc«nputer to provide 
desired information. Training materials developed at the Texas Center for 
Research and Development in Teacher Education^O help those who engage in ob- 
sejTvation and feedback to \anderstand and attend to the socioemotional concerns 
of the teacher, as well as the technical-cognitive elements of instruction. 
Training materials to assist counselors in teaming with teachers in this pro- 
cess have also been developed. 

One of the potentially productive sources of focused feedback as a meams 
of teacher inservice is to incorporate the teacher's students into this pro- 
cess more formally. This writer has piloted the use of obseirvation tools 
which are simplified and descriptive in nature, and appropriate for use by 
students from the intermediate grades or up. The teacher and students can 
select different elements of classroom activity which rhey would like to study 
more closely i Guidelines are provided to help stude^its first analyze and then 
discuss the information collected. Group process, various dimensions of class- 
room c^^Mihunication, decision-making styles, time on task* and traffic patterns 
are elements of classrom activity recorded periodically. This approach is 
based on the premise that when students are asked to thinii' about what can make 
the teacher more effective, they also reflect upon their own role and respon- 
sibility in the transactior.al process of teaching and learning. The potential 
of accurate feedback provided in a continuing way in the natural scheme of 
things should not be \anderestimated as a powerful dimension of inservice. 

Curricular and Instructional Variatica s. The second type of job-embedded 
Inservice activities, focused experimentation with curriculum, specific teach- 
ing, or instructional approaches, has also been facilitated in a number of 
ways. In 1974, the Stanford Center for Research and Development caiialogued 
cind classified over 750 teacher training products. These products were 
classified .'ijito four basic skill areas: plcuining skills, presentation skills, 
skills in the unplanned aspects of teacher behavior^ and assessment and evalua- 
tion of skills. Many of these materials are designed for individual or sm-^ill 
group use and applicable to a job-embedded, school-based format. They run the 
gamut of curricular content and specific teaching skills. 

The growing network of Individually Guided Education (IGE) Schools, 
where the emphasis is on tean:i teaching, ai^d the msmy Teacher Corps sponsored 
projects which emphasize the team leader's role in insezrvice, have contributed 
substantively to more collegial approaches to altering curriculiim and instruc- 
tion. Yet other self-improvement designs involve a reciprocal type of nego- 
tiations between teacher and supervisor. The tr^^ ;iier identifies specific 
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goals toward which to work and negotiates these with the supervisor. The plan 
for accomplishing these is jointly developed, and the supervisor is held ac- 
countable for the materials, resources, and support nec 2ed for the teacher to 
implement the plan. 

Child-Oriented Variations . The third common type of job-embedded inservice 
activities is distinguished by its focus on gaining more insights into the stu- 
dents and, at times, their environment outside of the school. Perhaps the most 
influential inservice teacher education program in the history of our schools 
has been the Child Study Movement, ^liich was the progenitor for mciny ISTE 
activities today. For well over thirty yecurs, Child Study Programs were operated 
throughout the United States- Brcmdt,^2 one of the leaders of this movement, 
has estimated that more than 70,000 teachers and administrators participated 
in at least a year of child study training. 

This approach, familiar to most eacperienced classroom teachers, consisted 
of (a) planning and engaging in a direct, continuing, and systematic study of 
a child; (b) developing an ongoing and objective case record of that child; 
and (c) meeting in a group made up of six to fifteen colleagne^s biweekly 
throughout the year to analyze and summarize these case records jointly. Con- 
sultants from the sponsoring university visited each group three times a year 
and a local coordinator was trained to provide interim assistance, if and when 
needed. Teachers could remain in the group one to three years, with an in- 
creasing sophistication in observation, analysis, and interpretation skills 
plcinned for each successive yeair. 

Over the years considerable data was collected on this inservice approach. 
Significant gains were noted not only in terms of teachers' knowledge of child 
behavior and their ability to record and interpret that behavior, but in terms 
of desired attitudes and teaching patterns as well. Participation in the pro- 
gram also produced effects extending beyond the walls of the school. Brandt 
simimarizes: 

Several effects were found in school and community patterns. Par- 
ticipating teachers made more home visits than non-participants. Human 
relationships within schools and between schools and communities seemed 
to improve considersJDly. When school systems had a high percentage of 
t**achers involved in child study, the numbers were relatively low of 
children not promoted to the next grade, suspended from school, or sent 
to the principal's office. In addition, parent education programs became 
more significant. . . 

While the Child Study Movement as developed at the University of Maryland 
no longer exists as such on any large scale today, the interest in child study 
continues to exist in diffuse programs throughout the United States. The 
child developnentalist position growing out of the work of Piaget is cen- 
tral to the activity reflected in many Teachers' Centers which evolved in the 
1970' s. The well known Glasser approach to "Classroom Meetings" is but one of 
several recent major ccMnmercial efforts into the inservice teacher education 
field which have had a child- centered focus. The wave of open schools in the 
late sixties and early seventies generally embraced curricular orientation 
emphasizing this concern. The Nuffield Foundation's Primary Mathematics Pro- 
ject, designed in the mid-sixties in Great Britain, contributed to renewed 
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efforts in this colon try in the past decade (or about the time the traditional 
child study movement ran i'ts course) to relate dimensions of child growth and 
development to curriculum design. 

The extension into the community has operated on a more broken front. 
Many of the open schools reflect substantial community and parental involve- 
ment in the operation and governance of their programs. In turn, teachers 
have committed more of their energies to an understanding of the child in the 
context of the hone and community. Joint teacher /parent inservice programs 
are typical in many of these school settings. In addition. Teacher Corps and 
the Urban/Rural School Development Program, two major federal programs with an 
emphasis on inservice teacher education, vigorously promote types of continuing 
education which provide teachers with better insights and enriched understand- 
ings of the school community. These programs also intensify formal participa- 
tion by the community in the schools. Mesa, 44 in assessing the impact to date 
of the Urbai./Rural program, reports that of the more than 300 teachers sur- 
veyed in this program, 60 percent of these teachers now solicit input from 
Urban/Rural staff and community in planning. 

At least two nonprofit organizations also promote further citizen involve- 
ment in education and, in some ways, inservice. Both the National Committee 
for Citizens in Education (NCCE) , based in Colijmbia, Maryland, and the Insti- 
tute for Responsive Education (IRE) , located in Boston, have national visi- 
bility. These efforts suggest that certain inservice activities will be 
increasingly decided and embedded at the school level and will at times involve 
teachers in working more formally with the local community than has been the 
case in the past. 

In summary, multiple opportunities exist to embed many forms of inservice 
in the ongoing daily activities of the teacher. While inservice is often 
thought of in terms of more formal and traditional modes, such as coiirses and 
workshops, approaches to ISTE are in fact much more diversified.' It seems 
likely that this job-embedded orientation to inservice will continue to grow. 
In a time of shrinking monies it offers a variety of rather econcxnical alterna- 
tives. It can speak directly to the on-line needs of teachers and is znore 
likely to reflect the perceived priorities of the local ccaranunity as well. It 
can provide a direct link between individual teacher needs and more generalized 
program renewal in the school. Finally, it can also focus on the bottom-line 
objective of inservice — increased effectiveness , however defined, for teachers 
and students • 

TEACHERS' CENTERS 

A second major trend in inservice is the teachers' center. The movement 
toward this approach to inservice has been observed in several other coun- 
tries in addition to the United States. Political, social, and economic 
forces, as well as educational concerns, have given impetus to the growth of 
these centers. Many teachers have embraced this approach for primarily polit- 
ical reasons in order to demonstrate their professional autonomy and the pre- 
eminence of their decisions about their own continuing development. Others 
have been attracted to such centers because they have provided for a very real 
social need. Opportunity to interact with colleagues in a relaxed and casual 
atmosphere is a rare treat. Neither the school setting itself — with the ex- 
ception of the frenetic coffee break — nor most other conventional approaches 
to ISTE allow for any real degree of socializing among teachers. Finally, 
many teachers today possess all the advanced degrees they need, and for them 
participation at a local center is appealing because it is more economical in 
both time and monies than tuition-required alternatives. 
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While each of these three factors contributes considerably to the popu- 
larity of these centers r this writer suspects that one other factor bears di- 
rectly on their appeal for most teachers: the opportunity to cone into touch 
with people they perceive as understanding their own work. Devaney states the 
case well: 

Support is not just handy, useful, available things, it is approach- 
able ^ practical, credible-to-teachers people; and an atmosphere of in- 
formstlity, acceptance, and immediate helpfulness. 45 

Devaney also provides a set of characteristics which define teachers' centers: 

1. They offer teachers fresh curriculum materials and/or lesson ideas, 
emphasizing active, exploratory, frequently individualized classroom 
work, not textbook and workbook study. 

2. These programs engage teachers in making their own curriculum mate- 
rials, building classroom apparatus, or involve them in sOTie entirely 
new learning pursuit of their own so as to reacquaint them with the 
experience of being active, exploratory learners themselves. 

3. Teachers' center instructors axe themselves classrocan teachers, shar- 
ing their own practical, classroom-developed materials; or they are 
advisors — formerly classroom teachers — who view their job as stimu- 
lating, supporting, and extending a teacher in her own directions of 
growth, not implementing a new instructional model or strategy. 

4. Attendance at teachers' center classes is voluntary, not prescribed 
by the school district? or if indirectly req»aired . . . programs 
offered are based on teachers' expressions of their own training 
needs, cuid several choices are offered. 46 

As can be seen from this description, the teachers' center is more an 
approach to inservice than any type of physical structure. Centers can be 
found located within school buildings, in former residential structures, 
abandoned warehouses, storefronts, or portable units . . . whatever. They 
respond to a variety of needs and deal with a range of school-related topics. 
As stated earlier, however, a strong personalis tic and developmentalist strain 
runs throughout many of these operations. A basic tenet which is commonly 
embraced is that the greatest resource of any learner—whether a teacher 
in inservice education or a child in the classroom — is that person's own back- 
ground, interests, cUid strengths. 

The future for this type of center is somewhat unclear. Growing numbers 
of vacant classroOTis in schools suggest accessible space for such endeavors 
would be no problem in the immediate future. It is also possUble that some 
of the existing school personnel currently perceived as dysfunctional in cen- 
tralized support systems could be reoriented and relocated to provide some of 
the needed staffing. Certainly, these centers provide an invaluable service 
as a clearinghouse for the wealth of good materials, both coomiercial and 
teacher-made, which are not well disseminated. 

There appear to be a number of factors which might impede their develop- 
ment as well. A good bit of teacher voluntarism runs throughout many of these 
centers. Whether this will continue over time is questionable, especially if 
it runs counter to the collective stance of teacher organizations. That 
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teachers will be able to maintain enough autonmy to be true to the concept 
of a teachers' center in financially tight times is net certain. If school 
districts will have to provide most of the support, one would assume that 
they would increasingly want a greater voice in governance. Finally, the de- 
gree to which these efforts can sustain quality services oviar time and not 
stagnate as a collective pool of "shared teaching expcrisiices" may be the most 
critical determinant of their survival and success. The stance of the teacher 
organizations toward these types of centers will also be crucial in shaping 
their direction. Regardless of the future terminology employed or the actual 
numbers of specific efforts called "centers," it is evident that they have for 
the time being mcdntained, and in fact amplified, a major psycho-philosophical 
orientation of how teaching and learning best occur. This writer has little 
doubt that the ideology will continue to be reflected in one major form or 
another in the future. 

PARTNERSHIP AND CONSORTIA 

A third expanding approach to inservice also commonly incorporates the 
"center" label. The development of structures which represent some form of 
partnership or consortium, while not new, is growing with respect to the 
emphasis on inservice. Probably the most common type of cooperative approach 
is a college and a school system working together, but a variety of other 
arrangements cure also familieu:. The cooperation of several school districts 
or several colleges within the same geographic area represents one pattern; 
one Icurge school district with several colleges, or vice versa, another; and 
schools and colleges working with related public service institutions yet 
another. Basic distinctions exist between these efforts and the teachers' 
center. These latter operations axe collaborative efforts which take on a 
more programmatic focus as well as, or as opposed to, an individual response 
function. Linkages between preservice and inservice education are also more 
common, and the governance process represents a broad-based constituency. 

The Ycurger typology outlined earlier provided a brief but inclusive 
overview of the range of structural and organizational variations which exist 
in these structures. Therefore, only two specific models will be reviewed here 
briefly to highlight types of collaboration. A Teacher (not Teachers') Cen- 
ter was formally established in a contractual relationship between the Minne- 
apolis School District and the College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
in 1973. This center was designed to serve three major purposes. First, it 
provides a multifaceted delivery system for a variety of preservice and in- 
service programs. The Center initiates many of these teacher education ac- 
tivities by assuming a "linking" or "brokerage" role between the two systems 
and facilitating appropriate tradeoffs of personnel and resources. Project 
Open, described earlier, is a good example of this reciprocal developmental 
assistance. Second, the Center provides a resource facility for both school 
and college personnel, as well as for people from the Southeast Community of 
Minneapolis, where the Center is located. Third, the Center serves as a model 
in organizational governance and differentiated staffing. It is this latter 
notion which perhaps best illustrates the potential of collaborative effort. 

The governance structure of this Center is differentiated to reflect in- 
stitutional, programmatic, and individual needs. At one level there is an 
Administrative Committee ccanprised of two Deputy Superintendents in the 
Minneapolis District and two Associate Deans in the College. While this com- 
mittee is empowered with final review of major program and policy decisions, 
it in fact fxanctions primstrily as an advisory body to the Director and the 
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Center Board, which will be described shortly. The committee meets on- a-regu-- 
lar basis and ensures that influential persons in both systems are in touch 
with the other system's needs and interests. It allows an ongoing dialogue to 
ascertain what type of joint working relationships are feasible and productive 
and which ones are not. The unique perspectives of the people in these posi- 
tions also ensure that problems and issues cutting across individual schools 
and collegiate programs are considered in the Center's agenda. 

A Teacher Center Board engages in another type of decision making. This 
board is ccanprised of eight persons: four are appointed by the Dean of the 
College, and four by the Superintendent of Schools. Current membership of the 
board consists of two professors, two departmental chairpersons, two teachers, 
one principal, and one community member. This board has specific policy and 
program responsibilities? for example, it selects the Director and other 
Teacher Center staff. Its major responsibility, however, is to solicit and re- 
view proposals designed to improve teacher education or school curricula. It 
funds projects (from a joint budget) only if they are cooperatively developed 
and sulxnitted by persons from both, systems. These monies provide a powerful 
incentive for the involvement of school personnel in preservice projects and 
college personnel in efforts at school renewal and inservice teacher education- 
Finally, there is an Inservice Committee, which is ccxnprised primarily of 
teachers but which also includes representatives frcxn the college and commu- 
nity. This third decision-making body responds to individual and small group 
requests for self -improvement monies or resources; it is chaired by a teacher 
on leave. 

This differentiated governance structure then accamnodates several func- 
tions within the same organizational structure. It assumes both an advocacy 
function, in establishing priority directions for program developments set 
and reviewed by the Center Board, and a response function, in the Inservice 
Committee's relationship to individual teachers and faculty members. It 
allows for a balance, and interrelationship when appropriate, between indi- 
vidually oriented and institutionally focused inservice. Finally, this 
governance structure also facilitates an appropriate linkage between preser- 
vice and inservice teacher education. 

The second collaborative structure to be noted briefly is the Toledo 
Model. 47 This teacher education model also stresses the interrelationship 
of preservice and inservice and emphasizes the need for more cooperative 
approaches to educational change and innovation. The Center incorporates 
elements of the IGE approach and is intended as a vehicle for teachers to 
resolve the daily problems associated with instructional teaming. It not 
only has a strong information services component — especially in terms of 
education innovations—but provides consultation in this area as well. The 
Center is represented schematically in Figure 3. 

Very real obstacles must be overcome if effective partnership (let alone 
multi-institutional consortia) is to be achieved. No less an authority on 
organizational developnent than Miles shared his skepticism on the ability 
of different institutions to collaborate effectively when he stated: 

. . . Since most institutions are already multi-functional, use of 
the (inter-institution) linkage model tends to produce a giantized ver- 
sion, a linked system in which each partner institution tends to retain 
all its old functions and to ccxnpete with other partner institutions for 
scarce resources. The likelihood of close focus on a particular goal 
(in the teacher centre case, the development of teacher confidence and 
cOTipetence) tends to be obscured, blocked, or watered down amid a maze 
of competing goals. 48 
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FIGURE 3 



A MODEL FOR A TEAC3ffiR EDUCATION CENTER 
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Nonetheless, this writer has observed, in numerous settings, several advan- 
tages of partnership which can accrue when both parties work at the process. 
These were recently summarized as: 

1. the identification of appropriate and realistic ways in which col- 
lege (s) of education might assist a school system (s) with needs 
assessment (program priorities) and role analyses (teacher effec- 
tiveness in these programs) ; both of these activities are essential 
to more accurately determine training needs, both preservice and 
inservice; 

2. the identification of appropriate and realistic ways in which a 
school system(s) and its personnel might provide input into pre- 
service training models in the college (s); 

3. assistance to both the school system and the college in relating 
initial training to continuing training; 

4. the identification of appropriate and realistic ways in which a col- 
lege of education might contribute to the transitional and continuing 
phases of teacher renewal in the school system(s); 

5. assistance in systematically reviewing the combined training re- 
sources of both the college (s) and the system(s) to identify possi- 
ble complementary, shared, and pooled personnel resources. Joint 
appointments, rotating assignments, and shared facilities can be 
achieved through the teacher center concept; 

6. determination of existing personnel from both personnel resources 
who might be assigned periodically for external auditing or summa- 
tive evaluation of one another's programs, possibly on a tradeoff 
basis; 

7. assistance in the coordinated placement of personnel resources from 
various college and school training programs such as psychology, 
administration, curricultmi and teaching into specific school settings 
in order to explore concentrated, "critical mass," approaches to 
program cuid staff renewal; 

8. the generation of monies quite possibly not available to either 
system independent of the other; 

9. the developnent of short-term critical problem- solving task forces 
made up of personnel from both systems to intensively respond to 
crises; personnel could be placed on a rotating on-call basis so 
that a small "blue-ribbon" group could devote three to ten solid 
days to a major problem if needed. 
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SUMMARY 



The intent of this monograph was to provide a perspective of inservice 
in terms of its fundamental relationships to a number of other critical 
variables— rconditions too often ignored in planning "alternative models" of 
insarvice. Such conditions include the changing nature of society and schools, 
the nature of the teacher education experience prior to inservice, and the 
changing nature of the human personality itself over time. The position taken 
is that inservice teacher education will reflect more coherent alternative 
models when these interrelationships are more fully understood and taken into 
account in planning inservice programs. In addition, it was suggested that 
viable alternative approaches to ISTE will be seen more clearly when such 
fundamental questions as "What are the different purposes which inservice 
serves?" and "What are the fiandamental conditions needed for a commitment to 
continuing development?" are addressed more completely- 

Finally, major trends were noted to provide some idea of the kaleidoscope 
of inservice approaches possible, since it was beyond the scope of this mono- 
graph to review the many specific innovative inservice projects in operation. 
Contrary to what some would argue, we are not lacking either in ideas or, in 
many respects, resources. What is needed, it seems for many of us, is a fuller 
understanding of the richness and variety possible in inservice and a frame- 
work which can better bring these resources and ideas together. It is time we 
extend the concept of alternatives from that of a relatively ianic[ue practice — 
as it is generally perceived in the education world — to that of a planned 
number of more coherent approaches. It is to be hoped that this overview has 
called attention to some of the elements to consider in this latter approach 
and has in some small way assisted in moving toward its realization. 
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ABOUT ERIC—EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER 



ERIC 

ERIC is a nationwide information system of the National Institute 
of Education, designed to serve and advance American education. Its 
basic objective is to provide ideas and information on significant 
current docvmients (research reports, articles, theoretical papers, 
tested methods, published or lanpublished conference papers, newsletters, 
and curriculum guides or studies) and to publicize the availability of 
such documents. Each clearinghouse focuses its activities on a separate* 
subject matter area; acquires, evaluates, eibstracts, and indexes docu- 
ments; processes many significant documents in the ERIC system; and 
publicizes availcible ideas and information to the education commianity 
through its own publications, those of Central ERIC, and other education 
n*>dia. 

THE CLEARINGHOUSE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 
1968, is sponsored by four professional groups — the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) (serves as fiscal agent); the 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER) ; 
the Association of Teacher Educators (ATE) ; and the National Education 
Association (NEA) . The Clearinghouse scope is the preparation of educa- 
tion personnel and, since March 1973, selected aspects of health education, 
physical education, and recreation educatioh. 

ACQUISITIONS 

One of the main tcif.''.;^ of the Clearinghouse is the acquisition of 
docxaments within its scope. The Clearinghouse regularly receives pub- 
lications from schools and professional associations around the country. 
But the majority of docximents must come unsolicited, from researchers, 
teachers, and project directors who have produced or are producing 
materials within these subject areas. All documents sent to the^ Clear- 
inghouse are evaluated by subject experts. If they meet Clearinghouse 
selection criteria, they are cibstracted and indexed for announcement in 
the abstract journal. Resources in Education (RIE) . 7he majority of RIE 
documents are then made available for study on microfiche at over 600 
locations (universities, public libraries, professional associations, 
government agencies) that have an ERIC microifiche collection. Docximents 
can usually be purchased in microfiche or "hardcopy" (xerographic repro- 
duction) from the ERIC Docximent Reproduction Service (EDRS) ^ P. O. Box 
190, Arlington, Va. 22210. 
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ABOUT AACTE 



The Amex'JLcan Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
is the only national voluntaiy associotion of institutional members 
committed to continuous improvement of instructional personnel prep- 
aration* iits membership consists cf approximately 800 collegiate 
institii i,ions in all the statv^s, ;;uam, and Puerto Rico. Much of the work 
is carried out by some 3,600 officially appointed institutional repre- 
sentatives from almost all the academic departments, as well as schools 
and colleges o£ education,. 

AACTE works to foster diversity, experimentation, innovation, 
research, and sharing — all the activities that build quality education, 
teachers, and schools. 

AACTE is a nerve center for teacher education, the basic voice for 
the profession. Recently, the Association has promoted the formation of 
39 state or regional units, and is carrying on an active government 
relations program. 

Among its many services is a comprehensive publications program, 
including the Bulletin newsletter and the Journal of Teacher Education , 
which disseminates the latest news cuid interpretations on professional 
developTients and provides a forum for discussion. 

The Association conducts multicultural projects such as the Accred- 
itation Standaurds for Multicultural Teacher Education Project. 

AACTE is developing a unique Management Information System (MINFO) 
to facilitate decision making, based on sound concepts cUid dat7. gath- 
ering, for information storage and retrieval. 

AACTE plays a major role in the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education as a constituent sponsor, supporting national 
voluntary accreditation. 

AACTE operates the secretariats for the Associated Organizations 
for Teacher Education (AOTE) and the International Council q\i Hducation 
for Teaching ( ICET) . 
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ORDER FORM FOR RECENT AACTE PUBLICATIONS 



Number of " 
Copies 

Educating a Profession, Report of the AACTE Bicentennial Commission on Education for 

the Profession of Teaching (CEPT) . Robert B. Howsam and others, 1976. 179 pp. $6.00. 

-Multicuiturai Education and Ethnic Studies in the United States, An Analysis and Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Selected Documents in ERIC. Donna M. Gollnick and others. Pub- 
lished jointly by AACTE 's Ethnic Heritage Center for Teacher Education and the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 1976. 175 pp. $4.00. 

Perspectives on Organizations: The School as a Social Organization, Vol. 2. Ronald 
G. Corwin and Roy A. Edelfelt; edited by Theodore E. Andrews and Brenda L. Bryant. Due 
late spring 1977. Approx. 108 pp. $4.50. 

Pluralism and the American Teacher: Issues and Case Studies. Frank H. Klassen and 

Donna M. Gollnick, editors. Published by AACTE 's Ethnic Heritage Center for Teacher 
Education. February 1977. 264 pp> $6.00. 

Quality Control in Teacher Education: Some Policy Issues. Damiel S. Arnold, George W. 
Denemark, and others. Published jointly by AACTE and ths ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education. 1977. 108 pp. $4.00. 

The Real World of the Teacher Educator: A Look to the Near Future. David L. Clark. 

Charles W. Hunt Lecture No. 18. 1977. 28 pp. $1.50. 

JOURNAL: Now in its 28th year, the Journal of Teacher Education has changed from quarterly to 
bimonthly publication and is expanding its coverage for graduate students in teacher education, 
inservice teachers, and other education professionals. Thematic sections highlight the latest 
movements; features report new trends. Bimonthly: one year, $12.50 (foreign, $20); three years, 
$30 (foreign, $45); single issues, $3.50. New student rate: one year, $8.00. 

ORDERS: Billed orders accepted only on official purchase order forms; shipping and handling 
charges added. 10 percent discount on purchases of five or more publications of any one title. 

PUBLICATIONS SERVICE: Subscription to the AACTE Publications Service provides every issue of the 
AACTE Bulletin, the Journal of Teacher Education, and a copy of the Association's regular publi- 
cations during the subscription year. $30.00 domestic orders, $45.00 outside the U.S., its ter- 
ritories, cuid Canada. 

Plo^v-^j- sexto 

[ ] \;he lull AACTE Publication Service 

[ ] a one.-y«ar subscription to the Journal of Teacher Education ($12.50) 
[ ] n three- year subscription to the Journal of Teacher Education ($30.00) 
[ ] student ($8.00) 

Total price of my order: $ (Please make checks payable to AACTE) 

NAME 

(Please prJ-nt or type) 

ADDRESS 



ZIP 



If student, please enclose photocopy of student ID card. 

Please address: Order, Department, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Suite 
610, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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ORDER FORM 

Document Reproduction f -i^v ce 

Box 19C ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 22210 • (70.',; il'! :i;2 
COMPUTER MICROFILM INTERNATIONAlTcORP. 

•*WTO: — _ _ BILL TO: (for InstituticMl Uta Only) 






NO. OF 
PAGES 


NO. OF COPIES 


UNIT 


TOTAL 


MF 


HC 


PRICE 






























































































































































rOTAL NO- OF PAGES 




SUBTOTAL 




rAV cvcuDT tun 


VA RESIDENTS ADD 
4% SALES TAX 




3epositacct.no. 




POSTAGE 






TOTAL 





IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 



• ORDER BY ED NO. (6 digits) 

See Resources in Education 

• SPECIFY EITHER: 

Microfiche (MF) 
or 

Paper Copy (HC) 

• ENTER UNIT PRICE 

(See Below) 

• INCLUDE POSTAGE 

(See Below) 

• ENCLOSE CHECK or 
MONEY ORDER 

(U.S. Funds Only) 

o MAIL TO: 
EDRS 

P.O. BOX 190 
Arlington, Virginis 22210 

• COMPLETE AND SIGN BELOW 



Date. 



Signature . 
Title 



UNIT PRICE SCHEDULE 
(Effective June 10, 1976) 



MICROFICHE (MF) 



PAPER COPY (HC) 



NUMBER FICHE EACH ED # 



Price 



NUMBER PAGES EACH ED # 



1 to 5 $ 33 

6 1.00 

7 '. 1.16 

8 1.33 

Each additional 
microfiche 



.167* 



1 to 25 

26 to 60 

51 to 75 

76 to 100 

Each additional 
25 pages . . . . 



Pi c« 

$1.67 
2.06 
3.50 
4.67 

1.34 



*Totit Prica Should B« Roundad to Nairaft Cant 



CHART FOR DETERMINING UNITED STATES POSTAGE 



l« CLASS POSTAGE FOR 


4TH CLASS POSTAGE FOR TOTAL MF OR HC PAGES INDICATED 
(Allow 3-4 weeks delivery time from date of o^der) 


1-3 
Microfiche 
Only 

.19 


4-7 
Microfiche 
Only 

.24 


60 or leu 
MF or HC 
Pages 

.21 


61-120 
MF or HC 
Pagfs 

.30 


121*180 
MF or HC 
Pages 

.9t 


181-240 
MF or HC 
Pages 

.4« 


241-300 
MF or HC 
Pages 

.S7 


301-360 
MF or HC 
Pages 

.•• 


361>420 
MF or HC 
Pages 

.79 


Each 
Additional 60 
MF or HC 
Pages 
^« 



Q riorlty Shipment AvallaltM Upon Request* 

ERIC 



For Foreign Postage SEE REVERSE— 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



1 PRICE LIST 

Th© pricaf i0t forth herein fnay be changed without notice; how- 
ever, any price change will be subject to the approval of the 
National Institute of Education Contracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth herein do not include any sales, use, excise, or 
similar taxes which may apply to the sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes, if any, shall be borne 
by the Customer. 

Payment shall be made net thirty (30) days from date of 
Invoice. Payment shall be without expense to CMIC. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Express permission to reproduce a copyrighted document provided 
hereunder must be obtained in writing from the copyright holder 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted document. 



4. CONTINGENCIES 

CMIC shall not be liable to Customer or any other person for any 
failure or delay in the performance of any obligation if such failure 
of delay (a> is due to events beyond the control of CMIC including, 
but not limited to, fire, storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, acci- 
dent, acts of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, labor disputes, 
labor shortage^ work stoppages, transportation embargoes or delays, 
failure or shortage of materials, supplies or machinery, acts pf God, 
or acts or regulations or priorities of the federal, state, or local 
governments; (b) is due to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond CMIC's control and. without negligence on the part 
of CMIC; or (c) is due to erroneous or Incomplete Information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

5. LIABILITY 

CMIC's liabltity, if any, arising hereunder shall not exceed restitu- 
tion of charges. 

In n9 event shall CMIC be liable for special, consequential, or 
liquidated damages arising from the provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

CMIC MAKES NO WARRANTY, EXPRESS OR IMPLIED, AS 
TO ANY MATTER WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FITNESS FOR ANY 
PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 



7. QUALITY 

CMIC will replace products returned because of reproduction 
defecn or incompleteness. The quality of the input document is not 
the responsibility of CMIC, Best available copy will be supplied. 



8. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of any of the provisions 
hereof shall be binding unless In writing and signed by an officer of 
CMIC. 

9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer fails with respect to this or any other agreement 
with CMIC to pay any invoice when due or to accept any ship- 
ment as ordered, CMIC may without prejudice to other remedies 
defer any further shipnnents until the default is corrected, or 
cancel this Purchase Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of CMIC in exercising any 
right hereunder shall waive any rights of CMIC or modify this 
Agreement. 

10. GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be between merchants. Any 
question concerning its validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the laws of the State of New York. 

11. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

Customers who have a continuing need for ERIC documents may 
open a Deposit account by depositing a minimum of $200.00. Once 
a deposit account Is opened, ERIC documents will be sent upon 
request, and the account charged for the actual cost and postage. A 
monthly statement of the account will be furnished. 

12. STANDING ORDER ACCOUNTS 

Customers who desire to receive microfiche copies of all ERIC 
reports announced in each issue of Ri$i9urces In Education may do 
so by depositing $2000.00 or submitting an executed purchase 
order. The cost of each issue and postage will be charged against the 
account. A monthly statement of the account will be furnished. 

13. PAPER COPY <HC) 

A paper copy iHC) Is xerographic reproduction, on paper, of the 
original document. Each paper copy has a Vellum Bristol cover to 
identify and protect the document. 

14. FOREIGN POSTAGE ^ 
Postage for all countries other than the United States is based on the 
international Postal Rates in effect at the time the order is shipped. 
To determine postage allow 60 microfiche or 60 (HC) pages per 
pound. Customers must specify the exact classification of mail 
desired, and include the postage for that classification with their 
order. Payment must be in United States funds. 



OTHER ERIC COLLECTIONS AVAILABLE FROM EDRS 

STANDING ORDERS 

Subscription ordr^ of microfiche copies of all ERIC reports announced in each issue of 
Resources In Education average $160.00 per month at the rate of 8.7< per microfir^he. 
Postage extra. 

BACK COLLECTIONS (postage extra) 

Reports in Research in Education for 1 966 and 1 967 $ 385.06 

Reports in Research in Education for 1968 1.159.36 

Reports in Research in Education for 1969 1,383.21 

Reports in Research in Education for 1970 1,408.36 

Reports in Research in Education ^or 1 971 1 ,643.69 

f sports in Research in Education for 1 972 * 1 r701 .28 

Reports \n Research in Education for 1973 1,481.70 

Reports in Research in Education for 1974 1,548.60 

Reports in Resources in Education for 1975 ^'I^ 

Reports in /JesourcesZ/jfc/ucaf/b/j Jan.— Apr. 1976 545.92 

Entirs Collection $12,991.79 

AIM/ARM MICROFICHE COLLECTIONS (postage extra) $0.158/fiche 

CLEARINGHOUSE MICROFICHE COLLECTIONS (postage extra) $0.162/fiche 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS (postage extra) 

Office of Education Research Reports 1956-65 $ ^^ f? 

Pacesetters in innovation. Fiscal Year 1966 144.57 

Pacesetters in innovation. Fiscal Year 1967 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1966 112.12 

Selected Documents on the Disadvantaged 334.28 

Selected Documents in Higher Education ^ S3.A8 

7 7 Manpovw Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1966 and 1967 79.67 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1968 44.41 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1969 57.7 1 



